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k/  Excludes  sweet  clover  and  lespedeza.     2/  Pounds.     3/  Includes  some  quantities  not 
harvested.     4/  See  footnote  on  tahle  "by    States.  5/  Short- time  average.  ^ 
6/  ProdLiction  includes  all  grapes  for  fresh  fruit,  juice,  wine,  and  raisins. 
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GimEAL  CHOP  RJEPORT  AS  OJ  JULY  l,  1944 

Owing  chiefly  to  uneven  distTibut ion  of  the  rainfall  during  June,  crop  pros- 
pects improved  in  most  States  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  declined  rather 
generally  east  of  the  Mississippi,     In  portions  of  "both  areas  the  changes  were 
outstanding  and  the  trends  seem  likely  to  have  continued  into  early  July.  &ood 
growing  conditions  now  prevail  in  most  of  the  West.     In  the  Southeast  near-drought 
conditions  in  late  June  were  damaging  potatoes,  to"bacco,  early  corn  and  vegetaDles 
and  threatening  nearly  all  late  crops.     On  July  1  the  area  seriously  in  need  of 
rain  stretched  from  the  Gulf  northward  to  northern  Virginia,  southwestern  Ohio  and 
central  portions  of  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Missouri.    During  the  first  week  of  July 
there  were  helpful  rains  in  the  far  Southeast  hut  the  area  in  need  of  rain  extended 
farther  north  into  the  eastern  Corn  Belt,  for  there  v;as  almost  no  rain  along  a 
strip  running  from  northern  ITew  York  into  northeast  Texas. 

Aggregate  crop  production  in  1944  will  he  ahout  the  same  as  in  1943,  accord- 
ing to  prospects  on  July  1.     There  will  be  marked  differences  "betv/een  the  two 
years  for  individual  crops  and  groups  of  crops,  hut  on  the  v/hole  production  will 
be  larger  than  in  any  year  prior  to  1942. 

The  harvested  acreage  of  the  52  principal  crops  is  expected  to  be  about  355 
million  acres,  which  would  be  about  2  percent  above  the  acreage  last  year  and  the 
largest  since  1932» 

Estimates  based  on  July  1  conditions  indicated  a  bumper  wheat  crop  of 
1,128,000,000  bushels,  a  very  large  corn  crop  of  2,980,000,000  bushels,  fairly 
good  crops  of  oats  and  barley  and  a  total  tonnage  of  grain  second  only  to  the  ex- 
ceptional harvest  of  1942.     The  hay  crop  is  expected  to  approach  100  million  tons, 
a-  volume  equalled  or  exceeded  only  in  1942  and  1943.     The  condition  of  pastures  is 
close  to  the  average  during  predrought  decades.     Most  v/estern  ranges  carry  a  good 
supply  of  feed  and  prospects  are  excellent  over  a  large  area.     The  fruit  crop  v;ill 
be  of  record  or  near-record  proportions.     Commercial  vegetable  production  seems 
likely  to  exceed  production. in  past  years  except  possibly,  1942,     Soybean  production 
should  approach  or  exceed  previous  top  records,  depending  on  the  v/eather.  Pros- 
pects for  dry  beans,  dry  peas  and  peanuts  are  for  crops  substantially  smaller  than 
in  1943  but  larger  than  in  other  years. 

The  potato  crop  is  expected  to  be  large,  probably  nearly  400  million  bush-.  ■ 
els — much  less  than  last  year's  crop  of  nearly  465  million  but  above  production  in 
most  other  recent  years.    Prospective  yields  of  tobacco  and  sweetpotatoes  have  been 
■reduced  by  the  dry  weather  in  the  Southeast  but  the  large  increase  in  the  acreage 
of  tobacco  should  give  a  fairly  large  total  output  approaching  1-^  billion  pounds, 
and  sweetpotato  production  should  be  nearly  average.    Flaxseed  and  rye  are  being 
gro\\'n  on  reduced  acreages  this  season.    Flaxseed  production,  estimated  at  about  26 
million  bushels,  would  be  only  about  half  of  production  last  year  but  about  50  per- 
cent above  production  before  the  war.     Rye  is  estimated  at  29  million  bushels,  only 
slightly  belov/  production  last  year  but  a  fourth  less  than' average.     The  acreage 
planted  to  cotton  shows  a  reduction  of  6.7  percent  compared  v/ith  last  year  and  some 
Of  the  acreage  is  handicapped  by  the  late  planting  but  the  dry  v/eather  has  helped 
control  of  the  grass  and  boll  weevils  that  were  threatening  earlier  in  the^  season. 

This  generally  favorable  showing  has  been  made  possible  by  more  than  average 
rainfall  in  many  western  States  where  adequate  rainfall  has  often  been  lacking,  but 

no ■ small  measure  the  indicated  high  production  is  the  direct  result  of  deter- 
3iined  efforts  of  farmers  to  increase  production  under  adverse  conditions.  The 
planted  acreage  of  crops  in  1944  represents  an  outstanding  accomplishment  consider- 
ing the  very  late  spring  and  the  back\^ard  condition  of  farm  work  two  months  ago, 
^n  a  dozen  States  the  crop  acreage  is  expected  to  be  larger  than  in  any  previous 
yea.r.     Small  increases  over  last  year  are  reported  from  nearly  all  States,  except 
par-.s  of  the  Cotton  Belt  and  some  G-reat_Plains  States  v/here  there  was  a  heavy  loss 
of  winter  wheat  due  to  drought  last  fall. 
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Previous  peaks  will  not  "be  reached  in  some  of  the  subhmid  States  v/here  a  large 
acreage  v/as  shifted  to  pasture  or  sioiamer  fallow  after  the  drought  years,  in  parts 
of  the  South  where  the  decrease  in  cotton  could  not  be  offset  by  increases  in  other 
crops,  or  in  eastern  areas  v/hero  progressive  abandonment  of  the  rougher  and  poorer 
lands  has  continued  for  many  decades-     Reports  on  changes  in  farms  this  year  show  a 
continuation  of  recent  trends,  including  further  increases  in  the  number  of  farms  in 
the  irrigated  valleys  and  intensive  farming  sections  of  the  West,  continued  consoli- 
dation of  farms  into  larger  units  in  the  mechanized  farming  areas,  and  extensive 
and  progressive  abandonment  of  the  small  ''subsistence  farms'*  that  have  survived  from 
the  depression  years  in  some  of  the  cheap  land  areas  of  the  South  —  chiefly  in  an 
area  extending  from  eastern  Texas  into  southeastern  Oklahoma,  across  parts  of 
Arkansas  and  from  central  Mississippi  across  into  some  northern  counties  of  Georgia, 

National  averages  of  crop  prospects  cover  a  multitude  of  contrasting  local 
conditions  and  sudden  changes  that  mean  success  or  disaster  to  countless  individuals 
Reports  from  central  Missouri  show  upland  crops  suffering  from  a  severe  local 
drought  v/hile  some  bottoms  are  still  under  watero     In  northern  Louisiana  spring 
rains  were  so  freq^uent  that  some  farmers  v/ho  were  unable  to  either  plant  or  culti- 
vate in  proper  season  pulled  out  in  midsummer  and  moved  to  places  v;here  they  could 
get  work.     Dust  Bowl  farmers  who  stuck  through  the  droughts  and  dust  storms  of  the 
last  decade  have  staged  a  "comeback."    The  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  wheat  crops  so 
exceed  storage  and  transportation  facilities  that  millions  of  bushels  are  being 
temporarily  piled  on  the  ground.     In  Montana,  where  farmers  v/ere  worrying  about 
drought  and  prospects  of  a  shorta.ge  of  v/ater  for  irrigation,  the  June  rainfall  v;as 
about  the  heaviest  on  record  and  there  are  prospects  for  bumper  grain  crops •  These 
are  offset,  hov/ever,  by  heavy  rain  damage  to  cut  hay,  by  floods  and  by  some  losses 
of  nev;ly  shorn  sheep  from  the  cold  wet  weather.     Some  areas  in  California  complain 
that  the  unusual  June  rains  have  damaged  the  dxy  grass  on  the  range,     Prom  Phoenix, 
Arizona,  it  is  reported  that  June  v/as  too  cool  for  cotton.    Arizona  reports  shov;  a 
preliminary  average  of  ,05  inches  of  rain  for  the  whole  month  of  June  but  most  of 
the  crops  are  irrigated  and  coming  along  in  good  shape.     Southeast  Texas,  v;ith  an 
excess  of  5  inches  of  rain  in  May  now  needs  a  good  shower,  while  the  El  Paso  area, 
dry  all  spring,  had  more  than  its  usual  share  of  rain.     Kentucky,  noted  for  its 
green  pastures,  reports  the  bluegrass  turning  brovm  after  what    appears  to  have  been 
the  hottest  June  in  50  years  accompanied  by  less  than  half  of  normal  rainfall.  In 
most  of  the  South  the  June  drought  has  damaged  gardens,  hurt  pastures  and  late  hay 
crops,  and  is  reducing  local  production  of  food  and  feed.     In  Nev/  England  the 
drought  vj-as  broken  by  5  inches  of  rain  in  June,  probably  too  late  for  a  good  hay 
crop.    V/estern  ITew  York  had  so  much  rain  that  farmers  were  still  planting  corn, 
beans,  and  other  crops  in  early  July,     In  much  of  the  Corn  Eelt  oat  seeding 
stretched  out  from  March  till  May,  corn  planting  from  early  May  to  late  June,  and 
the  crops  shov:  all  sizes  and  stages  of  growth.     Reports  of  breast-high  wheat  and 
knee-high  oats  are  comm.on.     Oats  appear  to  be  excellent  in  southern  areas  v^here  they 
were  seeded  in  the  fall.     Farther  north,  spring  soi-m  oats  are  mostly  poor  where 
seeding  v/as  greatly  delayed  by  wet  weather;  but  fields  sov/n  early  are  mostly  good, 
and  in  the  Dakotas  v/here  farm.ers  planted  in  dry  soil  and  hoped  for  rain  the  rains 
came  in  abundance  and  prospects  have  never  looked  better.    This  v/hole  weather 
pattern  *is  so  complicated  and  changeable  that  no  adeq_uate  summary  of  grov/ing  condi- 
tions at  the  moment  can  be  made,  but  it  is  noticeable  that  from  coast  to  coast 
farmers  appear  to  be  doing  all  they  can.     After  the  vexatious  delays  from  the  wet 
spring,  the  record  of  v/ork  per  man  accomplished  on  the  farms  during  the  last  two 
months  is  one  of  v/hich  farmers  can  be  proud.    They  have  had  to  substitute  some 
crops  that  could  be  handled  by  machinery  for  those  requiring  hand  work  and  there  has 
been  some  return  to  crops  that  farmers  are  eq_uipped  to  handle  in  place  of  crops 
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temporarily  grovm  to  meet  war  needs,  "but  very  little  productive  land  is  "being  kept 
untilled^ 

Production  of  commercial  truck  crops  for  the  fresh  market  in  1944  prohahly 
will  "be  ahout  one-fifth  above  that  of  1943  and  also  about  one-fifth  above  the 
1933-42  average,    Aggregatj  tonnage  of  winter  crops  was  more  than  one-third  greater 
than  last  year  ,  spring  tonnage  v;as  about  one-seventh  larger  than  in  1943,  ajid 
prospective  summer  supplies,  based  on  July  1  conditions,  are  about  one-eighth  largei 
this  year  than  last* 

Progress  of   commercial  truck  crops  v/as  only  fair  during  June.    For  most  cropr 
in  the  Ifestern  States,  .growth  is  not  so  far  advanced  as  usual  because  of  delay  in 
planting  and  continued  cool  weather.     In  the  eastern  part  of  the  countrj^ ,  late-June 
temperatures  were  above  normal  in  many  areas.     Hot,  dry  v/eather  prevailed  from 
/irginia  to  Louisiana,  and  in  Kentucli:^'- ,  Tennessee  and  Arkansas,  with  serious  damage 
occurring  in  Virginia  and  Ilorth  Carolina.    But  in  the  Atlantic  States  further  north, 
weather  generally  was  favorable  and  crops  made  good  progress  during  late  June, 
V^arm,  dry  v/eather  in  the  North  Central  States  was  beneficial  to  crops,  although 
more  rain  is  needed  for  satisfactory  progress  in  some  sections. 

Preliminary  estim^ates  for  1944  indicate  that  the  aggregate  acreage  planted 
to  11  important  processing  crops,  including  asparagus  (California),  beets,  green 
lima  beans,  snap  beans,  kraut  cabbage,  cucumbers  for  pickles,  green  peas,  pimiohtos 
(California  and  Ceorgia)  ,  sv/eet  corn,  spinach  and  tomatoes  v;ill  exceed  two  million 
acres.    Although  the  estimated  planting  for  this  season  is  slightly  below  tne 
record  high  1943  acreage  it  is  well  above  the  average  acreage  for  the  preceding 
10-year  '^1935«42)  period.     This  year  marks  the  third  consecutive  season  uith  uore 
than  tv7o  million  acres  planted  to  processing  vegetables. 

Harvesting  the  1944  crop  of  green  peas  for  processing  v/as  in  prorross  in 
the  northern  portion  of  the  United  States  on  July  1.    Production  probably  will  ■ 
be  about  the  spjne  as  last  year.    Production  of  snap  beans  for  processing  is  • 
indicated  to  be  5  percent  larger  than  in  1943. 

±or  tne  8  major  deciduous  fruits  (apples,  peaches,  pears,  grape-s,  cherries, 
plums,"  prunes,  and  apricots)  the  aggregate  production  in  prospect  for  1944  is  18 
percerit  greater  than  in  1943,  it  is  2  percent  greater  than  in  1942,  and  S  percent 
greater  t'nan  the  10-year  (1933-42)  average  production.     Commercial  apple  production 
is  indicated  to  be  37  percent  larger  than  the  short  1943  crop  but  5  percent  smaller 
than  the  large  1942  production.    Peaches  are  the  third  largest  crop  on  record 
with  California  Clingstones  and  Freestones  both  the  largest  crops  since  1930*  The 
prospective  grape  production  is  11  percent  less  than  the  record  1943  crop  cait  12 
percent  greater  than  average.    Pears  and  sv/eet  cherries  are  about  average  crops. 
Sour  cherries  are  a  record  v/ith  Michigan  production  especially  large.  Apricot 
production  is  obout  three  tim.es  the  short  crop  of  last  year  and  is  exceeded  only 
by  the  1939  crop.    Pliun  production  is  indicated  about  the  same  total  as  in  1943. 
Prune  production  is  indicated  about  three-fourths  of  last  year  and  of  a.verage 
because  of  belovz-average  crops  in  Oregon  and  California, 

•  Conditions  on  July  1  ir/ere  about  average  or  abo\e  for  grapefruit,  oi;ahges, 
lemons,  and  tangerines  in  all  States  .    Present  condition  points  to  an  aggregate 
tonnage  of  citrus  fruits  from  the  bloom  of  1944  as  large  or  larger  than  the  record 
1943-44  production  (from  the  bloom  of  1943). 

The  total  prospective  fruit  supply  (citrus  and  deciduous  combined)  for  the 
1944:_45  season  is  10  to  15  percent  greater  than  production  for  the  1943-44  season. 
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CORF:      A  corn  crop  of  nearly  3  billion  bushels  was  in  prospect  July  1,  This 

estimated  production  of  2,980^136,000  bushels  has  been  exceeded  in 
this  country  only  four  times,   in  1906,  1920,  1942,  and  1943.     It  is  roughly  100 
million  bushels  below  1943  and  150  millions  below  the  record  production  in  1942, 
but  600  millions  above  the  10-year  average.    The  indicated  yield  is  30,6  bushels 
per  acre,  on  97,519,000  acres  for  harvest.    This  compares  v/ith  32,5  bushels  in 
1943  and  the  average  of  2  5,8  bushels. 

Serious  difficulties  in  planting  corn  were  experienced  throughout  most  of 
the  Northeastern  and  North  Central  States,  due  to  intsrm.ittent  heavy  rains' diiring 
the  usual  planting  period.    This  resulted  in  v/ide  variation  in  development,  rang- 
ing from  fields  just  planted  in  latt/  June  to  some  in  tassel,    Flopds'in  the  lower 
Ohio  and  Missouri  River  Valleys,  coming  a  month  earlier  than  in  1943,  delayed 
planting  and  reduced  the  acreage  that  could  be  planted  to  corn.    Floods  in  south- 
eastern Iowa  in  June  made  it  necessary  to  replant  or  pl^nt  late  on  a  large  acreage. 
The  stands  are  good  in  most  of  the  area  of  late  plantings,  though  more  uneven 
in  height  than  usual,  but  the  menace  from  early  frosts  hovers  in  the  background. 

In  m.ost  of  the  Corn  Belt,  however,  conditions  were  favorable  in  late  June 
and  the  crop  has  responded,  making  good  progress.    Droughty  conditions  in  the 
lower  Ohio  valley,  particularly  in  southwestern  Ohio  vrere  a  threat  to  yields. 
Chinch  bugs  also  were  rated  a  menace  in  Illinois  and  Indiana,      In  north  and 
western  Corn  Belt  States  progress  of  the  crop  has  been  particularly " satisfactory ■ 
as  conditions  favored  cultivation  and  groirth  in  fairly  clean  fields.    This  area 
has  extensive  reserve  moisture  in  the  soil  which  will  be  a  factor  in  yields.  In 
northeastern  States  progress  was  fair  to  good,  though  continued  wet  weather  had 
restricted  cultivation  and  left  fields  vv'eedy. 

Corn  prospects  faded  sharply  during  June  in  most  of  the  area  south  of  the 
Potomac  and  Ohio  Rivers  and  in  adjacent  Louisiana  and  Texas,       In  all  of  these 
States,  except  Virginia,  prospective  yields  on  July  1  are  lov/er  than  obtained 
last  year  and  in  most  of  them  lower  than  the  10-year  average.      For  a  long 
period  in  June  tempo ratijres  were  above  norm.al  and  rainfall  has  been  belov/  normal 
in  this  area.      The  condition  was  becoming  critical  by  July  1,  but  some  re- 
lief has  been  received  in  early  July  particularly  in  the  southeastern  States, 
Much  of  the  acreage  was  planted  late,  making  it  vulnerable  to  drought  damage. 
In  Pacific  Coast  and  adjacent  States  to  the  East,  prospective  yields,  v>rhile 
not  up  to  the  high  1943  level,  were  better  than  average.      Most    Mountain  States 
had  better  prosp  cts  than  either  last  year  or  the  average. 

Corn  was  planted  on  99,606,000  acres  in  1944,  about  2,5  percent  more  than 
in  1943,    Though  this  is  the  largest  acreage  planted  in  any  year  since  1936,  it  is 
still  far  below  the  1932  record  of  113  m.illion  acres  planted,    VJ"hile  the  total 
is  approxim.ately  the  same  as  indicated  by  farmers'  intentions  to  plant  last  • 
March,  there  is  a  wide  difference  by  States  and  areas.    Most  Corn  Belt  States, 
except  lov/a  equalled  or  exceeded  the  March  intentions;  in  the  North  Central 
States  the  increase  was  about  770,000  acres.    This  v/as  offset,  however,  by  decreased 
plantings  in  the  South  and  South  Central  States,  especially  Texas,  where  rains  in- 
terfered',.    Abandonment  in  1944  is  estimated  at  2,1  percent,   com.pared  with  2,4 
percent  in  1943  and  the  10-year  average  of  4  percent. 

The  total  of  97,519,000  acres  for  harvest  in  1944  is  about  3  percent  larger 
than  in  1943  and  the  largest  since  1933,     Substantial  increases  in  acreage  for 
harvest  are  indicated  in  all  North  and  Middle  Atlantic  States  and  all  North  Central 
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States,  except  Kansas,     In  major  com  producing  and  feedln;^  areas  the  need  far- 
feed  for  expanded  li'^restock  numbers  is  "best  supplied  "by  increasing  the  acres^ge 
of  their  "best  yielding  crop.   -All  Southern  Sta-tes  from  South  Carolina  and 
Teiinessee  westv/ard  and  most  Western  States  have  decreased  their  com  aci-eage,- 
Of  these  only  Montana  and  Arizona  show  increases,  compared  with  last  year. 

Farm  stocks  of  corn  on  July  1  vrere  570,435,000  "bushels*    This  is  v;ell. 
below  the  level  of  nearly  800  million  bushels  a  year  ago  and  of  other  years  ■ 
since  1937,  hut  is  close  to  the  10-year  average*     Disappearance  of  com  from- 
farms  d-'jring  the  quarter,  April  1  to  July  1,  1944,,  v/as  543,114,000  "bushels. 
This  was  exceeded  in  the  same  q_uarter  only  in  1943  of  all  the  years  of  record 
and  follov/s  record  disappearance  in  the  first  quarter  of  this  year.     It  is  a 
third  larg-er  than  average  disappearance  for  the  quarter,    Tarm  stocks  were 
heavily: re draced  hy  the  government  buying  program  effective  in  125  Com  Belt  .- 
counties,  y 

•      .       ■       '  - 

WHKAT:    Vfell  over  a  billion  bushel  wheat  crop,  by  far  the  largest  in  United 

States  history,  is  now  in  prospect  for  1944,    The  indicated  production 
as  of  July  1  is  1,127,822,000  bushels,  93  million  bushels  above  the  June  1 
indica-tion  and  119  million  bushels  greater  than  the  previous  record  crop  pro- 
duced in  1915,    The  Jv.ly  1  prosp3cti';e  winter  wheat  crop  is  793,086,000  bush- 
els, the  second  highest  of  record,  having  been  exceeded  only  in  1931.  The- 
indicated  production  of  534,736,000  bushels  of  all  spring  wheat  is  the  fourth 
highest  of  record,  having  been  exceeded  only  in  1915,  1918,  and  1928.  Durum 
wheat  production  of  36,051,000  bushels,  is  lower  than  in  any  of  the  past  3 
years,  but  only  slightly  under  last  year.    Other  spring  wheat  production  at 
298,685,000  bushels,  hov/ever,  is  at  the  highest  point  since  at  least  1919,  the 
first  year  of  record. 

The  estimate  of  60,884,000  acres  of  all  wheat  for  harvest  in  1944  is 
comparatively  large  in  United  States  wheat  acreage  history.    This  is  about  one- 
'  fifth  la,rger  than  the  50-|-  million  acres  harvested  last  year,  and  13  percent 
larger  than  the  1933-42  average.     In  the  78  years  of  record  or  since  1866, 
there  have  been  only  nine  other  years  of  larger  v/heat  acreage.,  the  most  recent 
be'ing  in  1938.    The  acreage  of  winter  wheat  for  harvest  in  1944  is  estimated 
at  41,864,000  acres.    This  is  23  percejrt  itfore  than  the  winter  wheat  acreage 
harvested  last  year.    The  indicated  19,020,000  acres  of  spring  wheat  is  an 
increase  of  15  percent,     Bir'om  v/heat,  estimated  at  2,218,000  acres,  is  4  per- 
cent more  than  last  year  but  continues  the  decline  of  recent  years  in  its  pro-  . 
portion  of  the  total  spring  v/heat  acreage. 

The  favorable  turn  in  spring  v/eather  and  ideal  conditions  .for  ^-dnter 
wheat  harvest  share  with. the  increased  acreage  the  credit  for  the  bumper  crop* 
The  effects  of  this  vreiither  on  yields  is  evident  in  the  all  wheat  -yield  of 
18,5  bushels  per  acre,  exceeded  only  "by  the  1942  yield  of  19.8  bushels  per 
acre.  ^  The  indicated  yield  of  18,9  bushels  per  acre  for  winter  v;heat  and  16#7" 
bushels  for  spring  wheat,  rank  high  in  "the  record  of  yields  for ' each'kind  of 
v/heat.  .  The  indicated  yield  of  durum  wheat  is  below  last  year,       •       ■  s 

La.st  fall  winter  wheat  v/as  seeded  \mder  very  unfavorable  conditions 
over  most  of  the  v/inter  wheat  territory.    The  dry  weather  reduced' see  dings  .. 
somewhat  from  the  intended  acreage,  interfered  with  seed  germination  an/", 
fall  grovth,  and  reduced  volunteer  acreage 
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to  a  miniffium.      The  drought  was  ^iwyil^  h^Ok^^  howc-.-t»r,  in  nearly  all  ^t.ctior^ 
Dut  at  Tarying  dates  thr^Tigh  the  winter,  arxd  the  acreage  that  finally  came  up  had' 
adequate  moisture  for  eprin-  growth,  excepting  in  snme  secticas  of  south  central  : 
and  w:>stern  Nebraska.    The  restoration  of  the  noisture  supply  by  rains  beginning 
xn  the  early  spring  brought  .about  remarkable  rcccTsry  of  winter  wheat,  similar  to 
the  experience  of  1940*    The  section  mast  arff acted  )jy  the  dry  conditicns  which  pre- 
vailed through  m?st  of  the  faU  and  winter  was  the  western  third  of  Nebraska  and 
Kansas,  extending  east  through  seuth  central  Nebraska  and  North  Central  Kansas,  and 
including  eastern  Colorado  and  nor thea.*. tern  New  Mexico.    The  late  winter  and  spring 
rams  in  that  section  thickened  the  stands  and  groatly  improred  prP5»pectf!.  Be- 
cause of  this  improreraent,  together  with  the  labor  shortage,  a  considerable  acre- 
age was  left  far  harvest  that  otherwias  would  have  been  replanted  to  other  crops, 
I'he  intensive  wheat  growing  sections  in  central  and  south  central  Kansas,  and  a 
large  part  of  the  be?t  wheat  sections  cf  Texas  had  the  unusual  combinaticn  of 
timely  May  raiui^ ,  and  excellent  harvesting  weather.    Early  apprehensions  of  an  im- 
pending dreught  in  Oklahom.a  were  dispelled  by  timely  rains.     Spring  floods  caused 
s^me  loss  of  wheat  acreage  in  sections  of  Illinois  and  Missouri  adjacent  to  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Missouri  rivers « 

Seeding  <*.onditions  were  generally  favorable  in  the  spring  wheat  belt,  excepts 
mg  in  South  Dakota,  where  excessive  rains  semewhat  delayed  and  reduced  plantings. 
In  North  Dakota  and  Montana,  where  the  fall  and  winter  were  dry,  spring  rains  came 
la  sufficient  av;Gunts  to  encourage  planting,  the  intended  acreage  and  to  promote 
good  plant  growth.     In  the  Pacific  Northwest  winter  wheat  aband^^nment  is  light, 
and  the  acreage  of  spring  wheat  seeded  on  abandoned  winter  wheat  greund  is  small. 

Winter  wheat  yields  are  universally  above  average  and  abnve  last  year  in  the 
important  States,  excepting  Nebraska,  Colorado.  ?^ontana,  Oregcn  and  California. 
Spring  wheat  yields  are  also  above  average  in  aZl  States  except  New  Mexico,  but 
are  lower  than  last  year  in  some  important  States,  notably  North  Dakota,  Colcrado, 
Montana,  Washington,  and  Oregon.     In  those  States  the  moisture  deficiency  of  last 
fall  and  winter  has  been  considerably  resto-red  by  spring  and  summer  rains,  but  the 
optisium  conditions  of  last  year  h.ave  not  yet  been  fully  restored.    Black  stem  rust 
has  appeared  and  is  causing  come  concern  in  the  Central  Plains  area,  especially 
m  late  v/heat  in  s out hv;e stern  Nebraska  where  development  was  unusually  rapid  after 
July  1,    Outbre^iks  cf  varying  intensity  have  occurred  in  ea.stern  Colorad#»,  western 
Kansas,  and  in  other  scattered  localities. 

When  computed  by  classes,  production  of  hard  red  winter  is  shown  to  be  497 
million  bushels,  of  soft  red  winter  230  million,  .of  hard  red  spring  259  million, 
of  d^urujn  37  nillion,  and  of  white  wheat  104  million  bushels.    The  greatest  indi- 
cated increase  over  last  year  is  in  hard  red  winter  wheat,  143  million  bushels  in- 
crease»     Soft  red  winter  increased  97  million  bushels,  hard  red  spring  31  million 
and  white  wheat  21  million,  while  dur-am  wheat  is  slightly  lov/er  than  last  year. 

3tocks__of  old  whe-at  on  f arms  ^     estimated  at  102,533,000  bushels,  are  9(5 
millic>n  bushelc  under  a  year  ago,  and  the  lowest  for  this  date  of  any  year  .sinre 
1940.    Although  1  ewer  than  on  July  1  of  these  recent  years,  farm  reserves,  this 
year  are  40  percent  larger  than  the  1933^2  average.    Reductions  in  stocks  of  old 
wheat  on  farms  occurred  in  practically  all  States,     It  is  particularly  marked  im 
the  heavy  producing  Great  Plains  States,  excepting  in  North  Dakota  and  Mcstana 
which  still  have  sizeable  farm  supplies.    Disappearance  between  April  1  and  July  1 
of  about  115  million  bushels  is  a  little  under  that  for  the  same  quarter  a  year 
ago,  is  slightly  above  that  for  the  two  preceding  years,  but  is  ccnsrideraMy  jrore 
than  average  for  that  period. 
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OATS:    Oats  production  in  1944  is  indicated  at  l,183,2;^,000'-lmsheis  "by  conditions 

on  July  1  in  the  Northern  States  and  by  the  outturn  of  the  crop  in  the 
South,    The  crop  is  slightly  larger  than  in  1943  and  15  percr3nt  larger  than  the 
10~year  average  which  includes  the  drought  years  of  1934  and  1936.    Late  seeding 
in  the  Corn  Belt  and  Border  States  and  dry,  hot  weather  during  late  June  in  some 
parts  of  these  areas  were  unfavoraole  for  the  developnent  of  the  oats  crop.  The 
prospective  yield  of  29.8  "bushels  per  acre  is  the  same  as  the  yield  of  the  1943 
crop  when  conditions  for  a  full  yifeld  were  also  unfavorable.     In  the  South,  the 
loss  of  oats^rom  winter-kill  and  pest  damage  was  light  and  yields  substantially 
above  normal  were  obtained.    Prospects  for  oats  in  the  spring  wheat  area  on  July  1 
were  better  than  usual. 

Acreage  planted  to  oats  for  harvest  in  1944  was  44,023,000  acres,  nearly  3 
percent  greater  than  in  1943  and  the  largest  acreage  since  1932.    Farmers  failed 
by  5  percent  to  fulfill  their  planting  intentions  as  expressed  in  March,  however, 
largely  because  of  unfavorable  weather  in  the  Corn  Belt  during  the  planting  season. 
As  it  was,  much  of  the  crop  wrs  seeded  from  10  days  to  three  weeks  later  than 
usual.    Only  in  the  Bakotas  and  upper  Minnesota  where  weather  was  favorable  and 
there  was  apparently  a  shift  from  flax  and  other  crops  to  oats  did  plantings  ex- 
ceed earlier  intentions  to  any  extent.     Compared  with  1943,  the  planted  acreage 
of  oats  is  smaller  in  a  belt  of  States  extending  from  New  Jersey  to  Kansas  and  in 
Alabama,  New  Mexico ,  Montana,  and  Washington.     Increases  occurred  in  all  other 
States.    The  present  upward  trend  in  oats  acreage  can  be  attributed  largely  to  the 
success  of  fall  seeded  oats  in  the  South,  to  the  lr»w  labor  requirements  of  the 
crop  in  these  days  of  short  labor  supply;  also  to  the  development  of  new  varieties 
resistant  to  rust  and  other  diseases  and  adapted  to  the  Middle  West.  Experiment 
Station  and  field  tests  have  shown  these  new  varieties  to  have  substantial  advan- 
tage  in  yielding  capacity  over  older  varieties. 

Acreage  of  oats  for  harvest  as  grain  in  1944  is  indicated  to  be  nearly  4 
percent  larger  than  in  1943,  or  39,664,000  acres.     This  acreage  is  11  percent 
above  the  10-year  (1933-42)  average.    Much  of  this  increase  has  occurred  in  the 
.South  and  West,  although  acreages  for  harvest  have  increased  sharply  in  the  upper 
Great  Plains  States,  owing  partly  to  a  lower  abandonment  of  planted  acreage. 
Abandonment  and  diversion  of  oats  acreage  to  hay  and  other  uses  this  year  is  indi- 
cated at  this  time  to  be  somewhat  less  than  last.  year.    Acreage  of  oats  for  grain 
has  declined  from  last  year  in  the  same  States  in  which  there  was  a  lov^er  planted 
acreage  indicated,  except  Alabama,  while  a  larger  acreage  is  expected  for  narvest 
in  all  other  States.     The  increase  in  the  North  Central  States,  where  three-fourths 
of  the  acreage  is  located,  is  indicated  at  less  than  1  percent  over  1943,  with 
sharp  increases  in  the  northern  part  of  the  area  more  than  offsetting  decreases 
in  the  southern  part, 

Farm  stocks  of  oats  on  July  1,  1944  were  186,574,000  bushels,  21  percent 
below  the  unusually  large  stocks  held  on  the  same  date  in  1943,  and  the  smallest 
July  1  stocks  since  1940.    Disappearance  during  the  quarter,  April  1  to  July  1, 
was  231,681,000  bushels,  substantially  less  than  the  record  disappearance  during 
the  corresponding  period  in  1943  but  above  the  10-year  average.    July  1  oats  stocks 
plus  the  prospective  1944  production  indicate  a  farm  supply  of  1,369,810,000 
bushels  of  oats,  not  greatly  different  from  last  year  but  175,000,000  bushels 
larger  than  the  10-year  average. 
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HMVESTEl?  acreage;  OF  CROPS,  1929  -  1944 


Year 

* 

:     Corn,    .  ; 

:     Oat  3  ! 

Barley 

sSorgh-ums  " 

!     i/'iheat,  ; 

;     Flax,  ! 

:  Cotton  : 

Tobacco 

:  all 

:  all 

;  seed 

Thousand  acres 

1929 

97,805  • 

38,153 

13, 564 

8,  235 

CZ  "ZOO 

oo, oy c 

3,049 

43,232 

1,980.0 

1930 

101,465 

39,847 

TO  con 

o ,  6  /  2 

be  J  bo  f 

3,780 

42,444 

2,124.2 

1931 

106,866 

40,193 

iX, id  1 

y ,  y  CO 

0  1,  ' '  .'^ 

2,431 

38,704 

1,988.1 

1932 

110,577 

41,700 

lo,  c'Jo 

i J,  O'.y^ 

0  /  , OOl 

1,988 

35,891 

1,404.6 

1933 

.105,918 

36,523 

9,641 

11,428 

49,424 

1,341 

29,383 

1,739.4  . 

1934 

92,193 

29,455 

6,577 

11,394 

43,347 

1,002 

26,866 

1,273.1 

1935 

95,974 

40,109 

12,436 

14,335 

51,305 

2,126 

.27,509 

1,439.1 

1936 

93,154 

33,654 

8,329 

10,517 

49,125 

1,125 

29,755 

1,440.9 

1937" 

93,930 

35,542 

9,969 

11,531 

54,169 

927 

33,623 

1,752.8 

1938 

92,160 

36,042  • 

10,610 

14,075 

69,197 

905 

24,248 

1,600.7 

1939 

88,279 

33,460 

12,738 

15,490 

52,668 

2,171 

23,805 

1,999.9- 

1^40 

86,738 

35,334 

13,476 

19,182 

52,988 

3,182 

23,861 

1,411.3 

1941 

86,186 

37,965 

^  14,220 

17,616 

55,642 

3,275 

22,236 

1,305.9 

1942 

89,021 

O  /  ,  O  .'  O 

16,850 

14,749 

49,200 

A      A  O  A 

*1     '^77  9 

1943 

94,790 

•^Q    /I  /  Q 

oo ,  4t4y 

14,702 

16;005 

50,554 

0,00/ 

21,652 

1,449.3 

1944  1/  97,519 

39  664 

12,668 

16,596 

60,884 

3  079 

1,686.0 

: Soybeans 

;  Peanuts  - 

:     Beans,  : 

;52  crops: 

52  crops 

Year 

;  groWx 

:     gr  own 

[Potatoes 

:       dry  : 

:     Tame  ; 

.    Wild  1 

;  harvested:  planted  or 

:  alone 

;  alone 

:  edible 

:  hay 

:  hay 

•       I/-  : 

gr  ov.Ti  2/ 

Thousand  ac2 

c  o 

1929 

2,429 

1,627 

3,030.2 

1,845 

r:  c    7  /  T 
03,  ( ^tX 

13,790 

355,295 

363,023 

1930 

3,072 

1,433 

3,138,9  - 

2,160 

c  r?    O  O  A 
0  (3  ,  b  do 

13,951 

359,896 

369,550 

1931 

3,335 

1,773 

3,489.5 

1,947 

DC, 

12,057 

355,818 

370,589 

1932 

3,704 

2,042 

3, 568  •  2 

1,431 

be, liy 

14,293 

361,794 

375,471 

1933 

3,537 

1,717 

3,422.6 

1,729 

55,810 

12,629 

330,850 

373,124 

1934 

5,764 

2,015 

3,599.2 

1,461 

56,361 

-  9,026 

294,736 

338,965 

1935 

6,966 

1,972 

3,468.8 

1,865 

55,614 

12,948 

336,062 

361,901 

1936 

6,127 

2,127 

2,959.9 

1,626 

56,618 

11,125 

313,856 

360,250 

1937 

6,332 

1,967 

3,054.9 

1,695 

53,943 

12,072 

338,468 

353,037 

1938 

7,318 

Cj  ^  Ci  w  vj 

2,670.1 

1,643 

55,651 

IP    r.  c  -z 
JL^i  ,  O  C  O 

338,469 

354,290 

1939 

9,565 

2,561 

2,812.8 

1,681 

57,046 

12,051 

321,729 

342,524 

1940 

10,529 

2,580 

2,844.6 

1,904 

60,035 

11,884 

330,253 

346,559 

1941 

10,146 

2,461 

2,711.0 

2,023 

59,317 

12,459 

334,126 

346,211 

1942 

13,879 

4,388 

2,705.5 

1,929 

60,117  . 

12,528 

338,077 

349,750 

1943 

14,762 

5,082 

3,322.0 

2,400 

61,016 

13,401 

346,846 

360,352 

1944 

1/  14,254 

4,169 

3,012.8 

2,162 

60,427 

13.„904 

355,122 

368,464 

1/  Preliminary^ 


2j  Includes  the  principal  crops  (as  revised)  in  addition  to  various  minor  crops  as 
shown  on  page  2  of  the  January  issue  of  "Crops  a-nd  Markets." 
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BARLEY:    The  SDO-million  "bushel  barley  crop  indicated  on  June  1,  was  substantiated 

on  July  1  when  more  complete  information  was  available  on  acreage  for  har- 
vest and  when  the  reported  condition  reflected  prospects  at  or  near  harvest.  This 
year's  crop,  now  indicated  at  301,811,000  bushels  is  6  percent  less  than  the  1943 
crop  but  18  percent  above  the  10 -year  average. 

This  yearns  yield  of  23.8  bushels  per  acre  exceeds  the  1943  yield  and  the 
10-year  average  by  approximately  2  bushels.    Yields  are  consistently  above  the 
10-year  average  for  States  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  country,  while  yields  in 
Western  States  fail  to  show  a  consistent  pattern. 

The  indicated  seeded  acreage  of  14,483,000  acres  is  approximately  16  percent 
below  that  of  last  year,  but  is  practically  the  same  as  the  10-year  average.  Every 
major  barley  producing  State,  with  the  exception  of  California  and  North  Dakota, 
showed  a  sharp  drop  from  last  year  in  seeded  acreage.     In  these  two  States  favorable 
weather  at  planting  time,   comparatively  good  yields  in  recent  years,   lack  of  satis- 
factory alternative  feed  grain  crops,  and  a  shift  from  flax  to  barley  in  Korth 
I&kota,  maintained  or  expanded  the  acreage  grown  this  year  as  compared  v/ith  1943» 
In  the  iJorth  Central  region,  where  around  70  percent  of  the  Nation's  barley  is 
groT^m,  the  seeded  acreage  is  20  percent  under  that  of  last  year  even  though  North 
Dakota,  the  leading  State  in  acreage,  showed  no  change. 

With  indications  pointing  to  less  abandonment  and  less  diversion  to  other 
uses  than  in  1943,  this  year's  acreage  for  harvest,  estimated  at  12,668,000  acres, 
is  expected  to  be  14  percent  under  that  of  last  season  but  10  percent  above  the 
10 -year  (1933-42)  average. 

RYE:    Production  of  rye  is  estimated  at  29,362,000  bushels  compared  v;ith  a  crop  of 

30,781,000  bushels  in  1943  and  40,446,000  bushels  for  the  10-year  (1933-42) 
average.    The  indicated  yield  of  12.6  bushels  per  acre  is  slightly  higher  than  esti- 
mated on  June  Land  1.5  bushels  higher  than  the  harvested  yield  of  11.1  bushels 
last  year.    Prospective  yields  improved  since  last  month  in  all  areas  except  the 
North  Central  States  where  no  change  is  indicated.     Moisture  has  been  favorable  for 
the  development  of  the  crop  in  the  Northern  States,  v/hile  dry  weather  at  harvesting 
time  was  beneficial  in  the  southern  areas. 

The  2,325,000  acres  of  rye  indicated  for  harvest  is  only  84  percent  of  last 
year's  acreage  for  harvest  and,  with  the  exception  of  1934,  the  lowest  in  more  than 
30  years.    North  Dakota,  one  of  the  principal  rye  producing  States,  expects  to  har- 
vest only  about  two-thirds  of  last  year's  acreage  and  less  than  one-third  of  the 
10-year  (1933-42)  average  harvested  acreage.    The  North  Central  Area  as  a  v/hole  is 
estimated  at  81  percent  of  its  acreage  harvested  last,  year. 

The  4,922,000  acres  sown  to  rye  in  the  fall  of  1943  was  15  percent  less  than 
the  5,805,000  acres  sown  in  the  fall  of  1942.    This  reduction  in  seeded  acreage 
resulted  not  only  from  dry  v/eather  at  seeding  time,  but  also  from  a  shift  to  wheat 
and  other  grain  crops  giving  greater  returns  per  acre. 

The  percentage  of  the  soi^m  acreage  which  was  abandoned  or  diverted  to  pasture 
and  other  non-grain  uses  was  about  the  same  as  for  1943.     In  the  South  Atlantic  and 
South  Central  areas,  hov/ever,  vrhere  usually  only  a  small  proportion  is  harvested 
for  grain,  an  increas,ed  percentage  is  expected,  because  of  the  exceptionally  good 
yields  in  some  States  and  the  need  for  more  grain  feeds. 

FLAXSEED ;    The  indicated  1944  production  of  26,541,000  bushels  of  flaxseed  is  only 

about  half  of  the  52,008,000  bushels  produced  in  1943,  but  54  percent 
more  than  the  1933-42  average  of  17,180,000  bushels. 
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The  acreage  for  harvest  is  estimated  at  3,079,000  acres,  or  about  52  percent 
of  the  record  5,867,000  acres  harvested  last  year,  though  about  one  and  one-half 
times  the  1933->42  average  of  2,048,000  acres.    Acreage  reductions  were  drastic  in 
all  major  producing  States,    Sowing  was  hindered  by  wet  v/eather  in  most  of  the  States 
of  the  Mississippi  River  Valley,  and  by  dry  weather  in  the  northern  Plains  States. 
Hovrever,  the  principal  reason  for  acreage  reduction  was  the  expectation  of  greater 
returns  per  acre  from  other  crops.    Percentage  abandonment  of  seeded  acreage  is 
expected  to  be  slightly  less  than  last  year,  and  much  less  than  the  10-year  average* 

The  expected  yield  of  8.6  bushels  per  acre  it  slightly  lower  than  last  year, 
but  almost  a  bushel  higher  than  the  1933-42  average.     Yields  below  average  are  in 
prospect  in  Michigan,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and  California,  while  in  the 
northern  Plains  States  yields  much  above  average  seem  likely  with  the  present  ample 
moisture  supply ♦ 

FLAX  FOR  FIBER;    Flax  for  fiber  was  sown  on  12,000  acres  in  OREGON.    Last  year 

14,000  acres  were  sown.    The  estimated  acreage  for  harvest  is 
11,000  acres  this  year,  compared  with  12,000  harvested  last  year. 

RICE:    Production  of  rice  in  1944,  indicated  at  70,052,000  bushels  on  the  basis  of 
July  1  acreage  and  condition,  is  about  the  same  as  the  record  crop  produced 
last  year  and  41  percent  above  the  lO-yoar  (1933-42)  average.    The  prospective  yield 
of  47.4  bushels  per  acre,  although  only  0.7  of  a  bushel  more  than  last  yearns  yield, 
is  sufficient  to  offset  the  slight  drop  in  acreage  for  harvest  and  to  maintain  pros- 
pective production  approximately  20,000,000  bushels  above  the  10-year  average.  The 
Nation's  rice  crop  totaled  70,025,000  bushels  in  1943,  and  64,549,000  bushels  in 
1942,  as  compared  with  49,626,000  bushels  for  the  10-year  (1953-42)  average. 

The  1944  seeded  acreage  of  rice,  estimated  at  3  percent  uader  that  of  last 
year,  maintains  the  acreage  near  the  expanded  wartime   level  of  1942  and  1943.  The 
1,490,000  acres  sown  this  year  is  slightly  more  than  in  1942  and  41  percent  more 
than  the  10-year  (1933-42)  average.    The  wartime  acreage  of  this  crop  is  400,000 
acres  above  the  1940  pre-war  level.    The  acreage  for  harvest  this  year,  1,477,000 
acres,  is-^only  1.5  percent  under  the  record  acreage  harvested  in  1943.    Increases  in 
the  planted  acreage  this  year  of  3  and  4  percent  in  Arkansas  and  California,  re- 
spectively, are  more  than  offset  by  reductions  in  Louisiana  and  Texas  where  unfavor- 
able weather  during  seeding  time  and  a  scarcity  of  labor  held  the  acreage  dom. 

In  the  southern  Rice  Belt  excessive  soil  moisture  prolonged  the  planting 
season  and  some  acreage  was  seeded  as  late  as  mid-June,    The  California  crop  is 
making  favorable  progress  in  all  sections  despite  a  fev;  late  planted  fields  -and  cool 
weather  vrhich  retarded  grov/th.     In  Texas  the  early  crop  has  made  good  grov/th  and 
water  supplies  are  generally  sufficient  for  present  needs.    Rice  was  seeded  much 
later  than  usual  in  Louisiana  with  a  considerable  amount  seeded  in  June.    Part  of 
the  late  planted  acreage  is  not  yet  up  because  of  drought  conditions  that  have  pre- 
vailed for  the  past  month.     While  there  has  been  some  complaint  that  water  supplies 
in  wells  are  getting  lov:,  irrigation  canals  supplied  by  rivers  and  bayous  have  had 
plenty  of  water  so  far,  but  good  rains  will  be  needed  soon  to  hold  out  brackish 
water.     In  Arkansas,  stands  are  generally  good  but  the  crop  is  two  to  three  v/eeks 
late, 

ALL  SORG-HIBIS  :    An  acreage  of  sorghums  for  harvest  as  grain,  silage,  and  forage 

nearly  4  percent  larger  than  in  1943  is  indicated  for  1944.  The 
aggregate  of  16,596,000  acres  exceeds  the  acreage  harvested  for  these  purposes  in 
any  other  year  except  1940  and  1941,    The  acreage  of  sorgo  for  sirup  is  not  included 
in  this  total. 
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Information  from  the  southwestern  area  where  sorghums  are  grovm  primarily 
for  grain.-  indicates  an  increase  in  grain  varieties  this  year.     Growth  has  heen 
favorahle  to  date,  and  it  is  prohahle  that  the  acreage  to  he  harvested  for  grain 
may  exceed  that  of  any  other  ^.'■ear.    The  recent  downv/ard  trend  in  the  acreage 
of  sweet  sorghums,  which  are  used  chiefly  for  forage,  has  heen  checked  this 
season,    A  snail  increase  in  sweet  varieties  is  indicated,  as  well  as  the  larger 
increase  in  acreage  of  varieties  which  can  he  utilized  for  grain.    Varieties  v/hich 
can  he  harvested  hy  ccmhines,  with  consequent  reduction  in  labor  demands,  are  an 
important  factor  in  the  swing  to  sorghums.     Other  factors  are  the  reduced  reserves 
and  continued_ demand  for  concentrate  feeds  and  roughage,  owing  to  increased  live- 
stock nunhers,  and  the  good  cash  income  in  prospect  at  current  price  levels  for 
sorghum  grain, 

'feather  v/as  favorable  at  planting  time  in  most  sections.    Some  acreage  on 
which  other  feed  crops  with  earlier  planting  dates  could  not  he  planted,  was 
planted  to  sorghums.     The  excellent  prospective  hay  crop  tended  to  reduce  plant- 
ings of  forage  varieties  in  several  areas,  such  as  the  Corn  Belt  and  northv/est, 
where  corn  and  hay  are  more  productive  under  normal  conditions.    The  net  result 
was  that  17,752,000  acres  of  sorghums  were  planted,  nearly  3  percent  more  than 
in  1943  and  13  percent  above  the  1933-42  average. 

TOBACCO;    Prospects  as  of  July  1  point  to  a  tohacco  crop  of  1,484,494,000  pounds 
this  year.     This  v/ould  he  6  percent  more  than  the  1943  crop,  and  about 
7  percent  above  the  10-year  (l933-4S;  average  production.     This  yearns  acreage 
is  estimated  at  1,686,000  acres,  compared  with  1,449,300  acres  last  year,  and 
the  10-yepr  (1933-42)  average  of  1,534,030  acres.    Acreage  changes  from  last 
year  for  the  several  classes  of  tohacco  show  this  year's  acreage  up  20  percent 
for  hurley  and  hoth  light  and  dark  air-cured,  17  percent  for  flue-cured,  15  per- 
cent for  Maryland,  and  7  percent  for  the  cigar  types.    Dark  fired  tohacco  with 
96  percent  of  last  year's  acreage  is  the  only  class  of  tohacco  shov/ing  a  decrease 
in  acreage  conipared  with  last  year. 

A  flue-cured  tohacco  crop  of  833,655,000  pounds  is  indicated  on  the  basis 
of  July  1  condition.     This  is  nearly  6  percent  more  than  last  year's  crop  and 
about  6,5  percent  ahove  the  10-year  (1933-42)  average  production.    ^.Tith  only  local 
rainfall  and  high  temperatures  June  was  extremely  unfavorable  over  most  of  the 
flue-cured  area  and  the  tohacco  still  standing  went  into  July  seriously  in  need 
of  rain.    Both  the  Old  and  ITastern  belts  have  had  drought  conditions  since  the 
crop  was  transplanted  with  damaging  results  which  prohahly  cannot  now  be  fully 
overcome  vath  favorable  conditions  during  the  rest  of  the  growing  season.  In 
the  G^orgia^lorida  area  the  season  has  been  less  severe  and  a  fair  crop  is  nov; 
being  harvested* 

Like  flue^cured,  the  hurley  tohacco  crop  has  so  far  experienced  a  very 
unfavorable  season.    Lack  of  rainfall  delayed, transplanting  which  resulted  in 
overgrov.Ti  plants  and  made  it  necessary  in  many  cases  to  use  v/ater  vrhen  setting 
the  plants.    The  planting  season  was  long  and  much  replanting  was  necessary  in 
order  to  obtain  stands.    As  a  result  the  crop  is  generally  spotted  or  uneven  in 
growth.    Setting  was  still  going  on- after  July  1.    'fhile  a  good  crop  can  yet  he 
made  v/ith  sufficient  rainfall  during  the  rest, of  the  season  July  1  conditions 
point  to  a  crop  of  only  411,930,000  pounds  on  469,500  acres.    Last  year's  pro- 
duction was  390,004  ,000.  pounds, 

.A  Marylajid  tobacco  crop  of  28,125,000  pounds  is  indicated  by  July  1 
co&i^ition,  compared  w  ith  the  small  1943  crop  of  17,604,000  pounds,  and  the 
10-year  (1933-42)  average  production  of  28,462,000  pounds.     The  crop  entered 
July  in  excellent  condition,  ^  .  . 
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With  a  decrease  of  4  percent  in  acreage  and  a  yield  per  acre  of  855  poiinds, 
compared  with  942  poimds  last  year,  a  record  low  dark  fired  tohacco  crop  is  in 
prospect.    Last  yearns  production  was  64»800,000  pounds  and  the  lO-year  (19.'^3-42) 
average  production  is  102,776,000  pounds.    All  type  areas  growing  this  class  of 
tohacco  have  suffered  from  drought  since  planting  time* 

With  the  exception  of  the  Ohio  Miami  Valley  area,  where  dry  weather  has 
prevailed,   cigar  tohacco  got  off  to  a  good  start  and  entered  July  under  generally 
favorahle  conditions.     Prospects  are  for  a  crop  of  121,356,000  pounds  compared  with 
108,798,000  pounds  last  year  and  the  10-year  (1933-42)  average  production  of 
11,783,000  poimds*    Acreage  this  year  compared  with  last  year  "by  classes  is  up 
4  percent  for  fillers,  11  percent  for  "binders,  and  8  percent  for  wrappers. 

;S0Y£SANS:     Plantings  of  soy'beans  gro^/m  alone  this  year  amount  to  14,254,000  acres, 

or  a"bout  3  percent  less  than  the  14,762,000  acres  planted  alone  last  yeai; 
Sizable  decreases  from  last  year  and  from  the  acreage  intended  in  March  are  rather 
general  owing  to  wet  weather  at  seeding  time,  and  high  prices  for  seed.  Acreages 
larger  than  last  year,  and  larger  than  earlier  expectations,  are  reported  in  Indiana 
and  Missouri  where  wet  weather  prevented  expected  seedings  of  oats  and  soy'beans 
were  su"bstituted.     In  Illinois,   Iowa,  and  Minnesota  continued  adverse  weather  limit- 
ed the  seeding  of  soy'beans* 

Reported  intentions  of  growers  as  of  July  1  indicate  that  approximately 
10,853,000  acres  of  soy'beans  will  "be  harvested  for  beans<.     This  is  slightly  more 
than  the  10,820,000  acres  harvested  for  "beans  last  year.     In  the  North  Central 
States,  where  most  of  the  Nation's  soy'beans  are  produced,  9,710,000  acres  are 
intended  for  "beans  or  a'bout  1  percent  more  than  the  9,595,000  acres  harvested  for 
"beans  in  the  same  area  in  1943. 

Stocks  of  Soy'beans  on  farms  are  estimated  at  11,018,000  "bushels  or  slightly 
less  than  6  percent  of  the  1943  production.     A  year  ago,  13,744,000  iDUshels  were  on 
farms  or  713  percent  of  the  1942  production.     Of  the  10  principal  producing  States 
only  Iowa  and  North  Carolina  have  more  soy'beans  on  farms  than  a  year  ago.  Except 
for  North  Carolina  stocks  in  the  South  Atlantic  States  are  lower  than  a  year  ago. 
Kehraska  is  the  only  State  with  larger  stocks  than  last  year  which  planted  as  much 
acreage  as  intended  in  March,   though  there  is  no  clear  relation  "betv/een  unused  seed 
and  present  stocks.    About  78  percent  of  the  July  1  farm  stocks  were  in  4  States  — 
Ohio,  Indiana,   Illinois,  and  Iowa.     Disappearance  of  soybeans  from  farms  since 
April  1  this  year  totaled  29,410,000  bushels,  while  in  the  same  quarter  last  year 
disposal  was  40,600,000  bushels.     Movement  from  farms  was  unusually  heavy  between 
October  1,  1943  and  January  1,  1944. 

COWPEA.S ;     The  acreage  of  cowpeas  grown  alone  for  all  purposes  this  year  is  estimated 

at  1,741,000  acres  or  about  23  percent  less  than  the    2,266,000  acres 
grown  in  1943,  and  is  only  about  55  percent  of  the  10-year  (1933-42)  average  of 
3,162,000  acres.     Along  v/ith  the  continuing  shift  from  cowpeas  to  soybeans  and 
peanuts  the  acreage  was  further  reduced  this  year  because  of  the  scarcity  and  high 
price  of  seed  and  shortage  of  labor.   .-^Owing  to  the  late  wet  spring  farmers  concen-^- 
trated  their  efforts  on  the  more  important  crops.     Acreage  reductions  are  indicated 
for  all  the  principal  producing  States. 

P5A1JUT  ACKSAGE;     The  acreage  of  peanuts  grown  alone  for  all  purposes  this  year  is 

cQStimated  at  4^169,000  acres.     This  is  about  18  percent  lower  than 
the  revised  acreage  of  peanuts  planted  alone  in  1943,     The  acreage  interplanted 
with  other  crops  is  estimated  at  925,000  acres  or  about  98  percent  of  the  1943 
interplanted  acreage.     In  all  areas  the  acreages  planted  fell  below  the  prospective 
acreage  indicated  in  March, 
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The  declines  in  acreage  were  most  pronounced  in  regions  that  are  normally  non- 
commercial, where  greatest  increases  took  place  in  1942  and  1943.    All  minor  States 
showed  sharp  declines  while  changes  were  moderate  in  the  strictly  commercial  p-o* 
ducing  areas  of  the  old  ests.blished  peanut  States,     In  Virginia  and  Georgia  decreases 
Were  very  slight  while  in  ITorbh  Carolina,  Alahama  and  Florida  declines  ranged  from 
5  to  10  percent.     In  all  other  States  acreages  were  helow  last  year  by  from  28  to 
50  percent. 

The  first  estimate  of  acreage  for  picking  and  threshing  and  indicated  product- 
ion for  1944  will  "be  issued  in  the  August  report.But-  if  the  5  year  (1938-42)  average 
ratio  of  acreage  picked  and  threshed  to  fxcrsage  planted  alone  is  used  for  calculating 
it,  the  acreage  for  picking  and  threshing  would  approximate  ahout  3,250,000  acres. 
Projecting  still  further,  if  the  five  year  average  yields  should  he  realized,  pro- 
duction would  he  slightly  afoove  the  revised  production  of  2,199,960,000  pounds  in 
1943,  as  shovm  in  this  report,  or  ahout  2,250,000,000  pounds.  T 

The  July  1  average  condition  of  peanuts  is  reported  at  72  percent  of  normal 
and  compares  with  80  percent  on  July  1,  1943,  and  74  percent,  the  10-year  (1933-42) 
average.     Stands  are  irre-^jlar  in  the  Virginia-Carolina  area  and  are  especially  poor 
in  some  sections  of  ITorth  Carolina.    Excessive  rainfall  during  planting  time  in  the 
Southeastern  States  delayed  planting,    Eecent  dry  v/eather  has  been  favorable  .for 
cultivation  in  this  area  but  has  not  been  conducive  to  normal  plant  growth.     In  the 
Southwestern  a.rea  stands  range  from  geri£- rally  good  in  the  South  to  irregular  in 
Korth  Texas  and  Oklahoma, 

VELVET  MAlIS;    The  estimated  106,000  arree  of  velvet  beans  gro^^m  alone  this  year 

is  21  percent  less  than  the  135,000  grov/n  in  1943  and  is  the  smallest 
acreage  since  1935,  v;hen  an  acreage  of  the  same  size  was  grov/n*    Georgia  and  Alabac^i 
the  two  principal  producing  States,  indicate  reductions  from  last  year  of  15  and 
30  percent,  respectively. 

Acreage  decreases  of  20  to  25  percent  are  indicated  for  the  other  producing  - 
States,  except  Louisiana,  where  no  change  is  expected, 

DRY  BEANS;     The  1944  acreage  planted  to  dry  beans  was  reduced  12,5  percent  from  the 

record  acreage  planted  in  1943  but  is  still  larger  than  that  of  any 
other  year  of  record,     Sorie  of  the  land  planted  to  beans  last  year  was  found  un- 
suitable for  the  crop  and  not  utilized  in  1944.    ^Is.ntings  were  smaller  in  all  the 
important  bean  producing  Stsites  except  Michigan  v/here  the  acreage  is  7  percent 
larger  than  the  revised  1943  planted  acreage.     The  acreage  v;as  reduced  sharply  in 
Montana,  rTebraska,  Colorado,  and  Wyoming  where  the  reduction  amounted  to  58,  40, 
30,  and  21  percent  respectively.     In  each  of  these  States  the  acreage  v/as  cxtensi-vefy- 
increased  in  1943,     The  acreage  of  California  liraa.s  this  yea-r  is  the  same  as  in 
1943  but  the  acreage  of  other  varieties  is  12  percent  smaller, 

The  United  States  acreage  planted  in  1944  is  estim^ated  at  2,340,000  acres 
compared  with  2,674,000  acres  in  1943  and  1,991,000  acres,  the  10-year  (1933-42) 
average.    Abandonment  in  1943  amounted  to  10  percent  leaving  2,400,000  acres  for 
harvest.    Average  loss  during  the  10-year  period  1933-42  was  11,8  percent  and  loss 
in  1944  is  indicated  at  7,6  percent  leaving  2,162,000  acres  for  harvest. 

Planting  of  beans  was  greatly  delayed  in  Hev;  York  and  some  acreage  in  the 
States  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  was  planted  later  than  usual.  In 
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Michigan,  planting  v^as  mostly/  done  at  the  optimum  seeding  date  and  the  crop  is  off 
to  an  unusally  good  start.     Production  for  the  countrv  as  a  v;hole,  based  on  July  1 
conditions,   is  indicated  as  19,358,000  bags  of  100  pounds,  uncleaned.     This  is  a 
reduction  of  1,765,000  bags  or  8  percent  froin  the  record  crop  of  21,123,000  bags 
produced  in  1543.     Production  in  1942  was  19,035,000  bags  and  the  10-year  (1933-42)  J 
average  is  15,133,000  bags.     Although  the  1944  bean  crop  is  indicated  as  being  con- 
siderably smaller  than  the  1943  crop,  the  production  indicated  for  1944,   if  realized-! 
v/ould  be  the  Nation's  second  largest  crop.     Only  in  the  war  years  of  1942  and  1943 
has  production  exceeded  19  million  bags. 

PRY  FI^LD  PEAS;  About  746,000  acres  of  field  peas  were  planted  this  year  for  harvest 

as  dry  peas.     Last  year  832,000  acres  v/ere  planted  for  this  purpose 
but  only  795,000  acres  v;ere  harvested,   including  some  cannery  peas  which  were  alloT\ed 
to  ripen.     It  noT;  seems  probable  that  716,000  acres  will  be  harvested  for  dry  peas 
in  1944,  not  including  cannery  peas  wi.ich  m.ay  eventually  be  harvested    for  dry  peas, 
A  late  spring  and  need  for  crop  rotation  contributed  to  the  reduction  in  acreage  in 
the  northvv'est  where,  most  of  this  crop  is  grov.'n. 

Good  yields  per  acre  are  indicated  in  most  States  and  the  total  indicated 
1944  production  is  9,808,000  bags  (of  100  pounds  each,  uncleaned).     Such  a  crop 
Y/ould  be  roughly  one  million  bags  les?  than  production  in  1943  but  almost  7  million 
bags  above  the  19315-42  average  production. 

These  estimates  do  not  include  "blackeyes",  other  cow  peas,  nor  Austrian 
V'.'i  nterSeedPeas. 

POPCORN:  Popcorn  is  no  lonr:er  a  novelty  crop.     Present  indications  are  that  the 

largest  acreage  of  record  has  been- planted  in  12  commercial  producing  State 
this  year.     The  planted  acreage  for  1944  is  estimated  at  150,300  acres,   compared  v/iti 
94,600  acres  planted  last  year,   or  an  increase  of  nearly  60  percent.     The  acreage 
in  each    producing  State  except  California  is  much  above  last  year  with  spectacular 
increases  indicated  for  Ohio,  Nebraska,  Kentucky,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas.    A  total  of 
15,-000  acres  has  been  planted  in  Oklahoma  (a  comparatively  new  producing  State)  and 
15,000  acres  is  also  expected  in  Texas.     This  places  each  of  these  States  second 
only  to  Iowa  in  popcorn  acreage.     Iiost  of  the  Texas  acreage  is  in  Karnes  County, 
while  Bryan,  Choctav',  and    IlcCurtain  counties  are  the  main  producing  area  in  Okla- 
hom.a.     In  another  new  area,  probably  1,000  acres  have  been  planted  in  Loudoun  County, 
Virginia  and  adjacent  areas  across  the  Potomac  River  in  Ilaryland.     This  acreage, 
however,   is  not  shown  in  the  12-State  totals. 

Abandonment  is  expected  to  be  only  about  2-g  percent  of  the  planted  acreage ♦ 
This  indicates  about  146,800  acres  for  harvest  this  year,  comipared  with  90,450  acres 
harvested  last  year,  an  increase  of  about  62  percent.     Kentucky  expects  about  20 
percent  abandonment  and  Nebraska  abcut  a  6  percent'  loss  of  planted  acreage.  The 
1943  acr^^age  for  lovra  has  been  revised  doimward  but  the  1943  yield  per  acre  for  that 
State  will  not  be  revised. 

Although  reported  condition  is  not  available  at  this  time,   indications  are 
that  the  growing  crop  is  in  good  condition  in  all  producing  States  except  parts  of 
Kentucky,  vjhere  som.e  fields  are  weedy  and   some  have  been  hurt  by  drought.  Good 
stfinds  and  gro"i^'th  are  reported  in  Illinois  and  moisture  conditions  are  ■favorable  in 
Nebraska.     Good  yields  are  expected  from  all  Texas  areas. 

Both  demand  and  prices  v/ere  good  last  year  and  are  the  prim.ary  reasons  for 
a  p-reatly  expanded  acreao-e  this  vear.     "^stim-ated  yields  per  acre  and  total  production 
for  1944  will  not  be  published  until  Pecembcr. 
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COl^iMOlIiL  APPLES;    Production  of  apples  in  sommercial  areas  v/as  indicated  on 

July  1  to  "be  122,258,000  "bushels.     This  prospective  crop  is  37 
percent  greater  than  the  very  short  89 ,050,000-Dushel  production  in  1943,  "but  5  per- 
cent less  than  the  128 ,273,C0C-hushel  crop  of  1942  and  practically  the  same  as  the 
iO-year  (1953-42)  average.    Production  prospects  are  higher  than  last  year  in  all 
States  except  Vermont  and  Massachusetts  in  the  Eastern  States,  V/isconsin,  Minnesota, 
Missouri,  and  Kentucl^  in  the  Central  States,  and  Hew  I-Iexico,  California,  and  Utah 
iTx  the  1'/e stern  States* 

In  the  ITorth  Atlantic  States  the  ITevr  England  crop  is  varied  "because  of  late 
May  and  early  June  freezes.    xTew  England  v/eather  v;as  d^ry  the  last  half  of  May  and 
first  half  of  June  "but  late  Jviie  rains  provided  sufficient  moisture  for  apples  for 
.the  next  few  v/eeks.     Insect  and  disease  dojuage  is  ligLit.     In  ITew  York  the  crop  also 
is  varied  mostly  "because  of  damage  from  spring  freezes  and  hail»    Pruit  sets  are 
lighter  in  many  orchar-.^G  than  the  "bloom  indicated.     Sca"b  is  prevalent  in  most 
orchards  though  not  serious.    The  Hudson  Valley  fruit  is  relatively  in  the  "best  con- 
dition.   Nev;  York  e:qDects  another  light  Baldwin  crop  and  prospects  for  Dutchess  and 
V?ealthy  varieties  are  less  favora"ble  than  last  yea.r.    All  other  major  varieties,  hov/- 
ever,  are  more  promising  than  in  1945.    Hew  Jersey  is  harvesting  early  varieties. 
Although  considera."ble  fire  blight  and  sca"b  is  reported,  apples  appear  to  "be  clean, 
growing  and  sizing  well,  and  fairl;/  free  of  worm  damage.     In  Pennsylvania  the  fruit 
is  generally  cleon  and  free  from  insects,  although -some  orchards  axe  infested  v/ith 
"bliglit  and  scah. 

In  the  Horth  Central  States  the  crop  Is  materially  larger  than  last  year. 
Ohio  shows  an  increase  from  the  2,422,000  "bushels  hajrvested  in  "1945  to  5,561,000 
prospective  "busiicls  for  1944,  although  prospects  are  spotted  over  the  State.  In 
Michigaxx,  the  crop  is  indicated  to  "be  7,800,000  "bushels — 32  percent  larger  than  the 
1943  crop.  "Harvest  of  Michigan  TraJisparents  will  start  soon  after  mid-July  and 
Dutchess  a  fe\r  days  later.     In  Indiana.,  winter  and  spring  freezes  lov/ered  the 
prosp.ective  production  "but  a  larger  crop  than  last  year  is  expected.    Pair  sets  of 
apples  a.re  evident  in  I'/isconsin  with  exceptionally  good  prospects  in  Door  County, 
Illinois  e:qpects  a  total  crop  the  sajne  size  as  last  year,  with  production  of  sumjner 
apples  considera"bly  less  than  last  year. 

In  the  South  Atlantic  group,  all  States  indicate  large  increases  over  the 
short  crops  of  1945.     The  area  as  a  v^hole  expects  a  production  almost  2-lj  times  as 
large  as  last  year.  Drought  in  several  South  Atlantic  States,  partij-olarly  Maryland 
and  Virginia,  may  reduce  the  crop,    Virginia  has  indication  for  135-::80,0C0  hushels 
compared  with  5,590,000  bushels  produced  in  1943.     Ifinesaps,  ■?ta;yTnan,  ■  and  G-olden 
Delicious,  have  the  best  prospects  v/ith  Yorks  and  Black  Twig  shov/ing  the  ligLitest 
crops.     In  West  Virginia,  the  present  outlook  is  for  the  largest  apple  crop— 
4,950,000  "bushels— since  1957. 

por  the  VJestern  region  as  a  v;hole,  commercial  -pv^OLUctl'^tn  is  e:cpected  to 
total  42,881,000  "bushels  which  is  13  percent  more  than  last  year  and  6  percent 
more  than  in  1942,    Washington  weather  dviring  June  v/as  cool  and  apples  made  rapid  _ 
growth  and  sized  well.    The  June  drop  was  heavy  hut  this  may  "be  favorable  since 
less  thinning  will  "be  necessary  and  a.  "b-amper  crop  can  still  remain  on  the  trees, 
'There  is  some  variation  in  the  variety  set  by  orchards,  but  for  the  State  as  a 
iv/hole  it  now  appears  there  v/ill  be  a.bove-a.verage  production  of  all  varieties. 
:  Transpaxents  are  nov/  being  harvested;  other  summer  varieties  vdll  start  this  month 
and  Winter  Bananas  the  latter  part  of  August.    Principal  fall  and  v.dnter  varieties 
"are  expected  to  come  on  about  the  same  time  as-  last  year.    Prospective  production 
in  Oregon,  at  3,101,000  bushels,  is  15  percent  above  1943  production  and  17  percent 
more  than  1942  production.    Oregon  orchards  are  receiving  excellent  care  and  condi- 
tions &re  better  than  a  year  ago  in  every  cojiunercial  county.    Ajnong  the  important 
ap-jple  varieties -in  the  State,  Hewtov/ns,  Spitzenbergs,  and  Gravensteins  are  some- 
what more  promising  than  last  year,  Ortleys  are  about  the  samcj  but  it  ig  doubtful 
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if  Delicious  will  come  up  to  last  year.    On  July  1,  the  California  commercial 
crop  v/as  expected  to  turn  out  5,195,000  "bushels — 29  percent  less  than  last  sea- 
son but  4  percent  more  than  the  1942  production.    Picking  has  started  on  a  few 
early  apples  but  harvest  of  California  G-ravensteins  v;ill  not  begin  until  late 
July. 

PEACHES:      The  1944  peach  crop,  now  estimated  at  69,201,000  bushels,  is  nearly 

3  percent  above  the  June  1  estimate,  64  percent  larger  than  last 
year's  short  crop  and  20  percent  above  the  10-year  (1933-^2)  average*  Pros- 
pective production  by  regions  compares  v/ith  the  10-year  average  as  follows? 
the  North  Atlantic,  23  percent  above;   the  South  Atlantic,  5  percent  above; 
the  North  Central,  25  percent  above;  the  South  Central,  12  percent  below;  and 
the  Western,  35  percent  above  average. 

In  the  10  Southern  States  the  1944  crop  prospect  was  reduced  by  March 
and  April  freezes.     There  has  been  some  improvement  since  that  time  and  pro- 
duction is  nov7  estimated  at  15,389,000  bushels,  nearly  3  times  the  very  short 
1943  crop,  but  7  percent  less  than  the  10-yea.r  average.    The  Carolinas,  Georgia 
and  A.rka.nsas  are  principal  sources  of  fresh  peaches  in  the  east  during  July. 
Georgia  peaches  are  being  harvested  bonder  favorable  v/eather  conditions  and  peak 
movement  of  Elbertas  sho^jld  cover  about  the  middle  10  days  in  July,     ^he  Sand 
Hills  area  of  North  Carolina  should  be  shiiDping  Georgia  Selles  about  July  15 
and  Elbertas  about  July  24.     Shipment    of  Elbertas  from  Spartanburg  County, 
South  Carolina,  is  expected  around  July  20  with  peak  movement  the  latter  part 
of  July  and  in  early  August.     The  Arkansas  crop  has  sized  v/ell.    Volume  move- 
ment of  Elbertas  is  expected  to  cover  the  last  10  days  of  July  and  first  few 
days  of  August. 

Virginia  peaches  are  sizing  well.     Harvesting  of  early  varieties  has 
started  but  volmne  movement  is  not  expected  to  start  until  after  mid-July. 
The  mid-Atlantic  and  Northern  peach  States  have  large  crops  in  prospect. 
Volume  movement  is  expected  from.  Maryland,  Delaware,  and  New  Jersey  in 
August,  from  Pennsylvania  in  late  August  and  early  September,  and  Nev;  York 
in  September, 

The  mid-west  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Michigan  have  above- 
average  crops  in  prospect.    Peak  movement  from  Illinois  is  expected  in  mid- 
August.    More  moisture  is  needed  before  harvest  in  both  the  Centralia  and 
Metropolis  areas.    Peak  movement  of  the  Michigan  crop  should  occur  the  last 
half  of  August, 

Washington  and  Colorado  have  record  crops  in  prospect  exceeding  the 
record  1943  crops  by  20  and  7  percent,  respectively.     Volume  shipm.ents  from 
Washington  of  Elbertas  and  Hales  are  expected  the  latter  part  of  August. 
In  Colorado,  harvest  will  probably  be  about  tv;o  weeks  later  than  la-st  year 
with  the  peak  movement  indie- ted  about  the  first  week  in  September. 

In  California,  v/here  about  43  percent  of  the  Nation's  peach  crop  is 
being  groinm  this  year,  production  is  expected  to  total  30,336,000  bushels  which 
will  be  20  percent  above  that  of  1943  and  31  percent  above  the  10-year  average. 
Production    of  Clingstone  peaches,    irdicated  at  18,793,000  bushels,   shows  an 
increase  of  29  percent  or  more  thin  4,000,000  bushels  in  excess  of  the  1943 
crop  and  the  10-year  average.    Production  of  Freestone  peaches, — 11,543,000 
bushels —  is  9  percent  above  1943  and  32  percent  above  the  10-year  average. 
Earliest  Freestone  varieties  w^-re  on  the  market  during  the  last  half  of  June 
and  the  first  shipments  of  early  Elbertas  started  about  July  1.    Most  of  this 
crop  is  yet  to  be  harvested  an-^  will  oe  followed  by  regular  Elbertas  and 
<I,  H,  Hales,    Both  of  these  varieties  are  later  than  usual.     The  bulk  of 
the  California  Clingstor^  crop  is  usu^-lly  produced  for  canning /the  bulk  of  the 
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Freestone  crop  for  drying.     In  1945,  utilization  of  the  350,000  tons  of  Clings  was; 
320,000  canned,  11^700  fresh  sales,  6,700  dried,  3,300  other  processing,  1,300  farm 
use  and  7,000  tons  not  harvested  on  account  of  scarcity  of  harvest  labor^    The  1943 
utilization' of  the  255,000  tons  of  Freestones  was:     106,700  tons  dried,  124,300 
fresh  sales,  14,500  canned,  7,000  other  processing,  and  2,000  tons  farzn  use.  In 
1943,  a  smaller  than  usual  proportion  of  the  Freestone  crop  v/as  utilized  for  drying. 

PEARS :      Production  prospects  for  pears  declined  slightly  during  June,    The  July  1 

condition  indicates  a  total  United  States  crop  of  27,733,000  bushels, 
which  is  13  percent  more  than  the  1943  production  of  24,58  5,000  bushels,  but  3  per- 
cent less  than  the  10-year  (1933-42)  average  production  of  28,559,000  bushels.  In 
comparison  v/ith  last  year,  1944  production  prospects  are  up  sharply  in  all  of  the 
princi-pa.1  producing  areas  except  California  v/hi  ch  shows  a  crop  of  only  7,793,000 
bushels  in  prospect  compared  with  the  record  1943  crop  of , 12 , 543, 000  bushels  and 
the  IC-^^Tsar  average  of  9,622,000  bushels.     Prospective  production  in  Washington  an^ 
Oregon  combined  is  the  largest  of  record.'  The  prospective  crop  in  these  2  States 
totals  11,745,000  bushels  compared  with  8,083,000  bushels  in  1943  and  the  10-year 
average  of  9,965,000  bushels,     New  York  State  increased  from  528,000  bushels  in 
1943  to  1,141,000  bushels  in  prospect  for  1944.    Conditions  are  fairly  uniform  in 
all  major  areas  of  the  State,     The  indicated  crop  "in  Michigan  of  1,157,000  bushels 
is  a  large  increase  from  the  1943  crop  of  481,000  bushels.     Pennsylvania  and  Ohio 
have  good-sized  crops  in  prospect  --  more  than  twice  the  size  of  the  small  1943 
production  but  below  average. 

The  Bartlett  crop  in  the  Pacific  Coast  States  (placed  at  14,364,000  bushels) 
remains  the  sam.e  as  the  June  1  estimate,  but  is  13  percent  below  the  16,585,000 
bushels  produced  in  1943,     Production  of  Bartletts  in  California,  at  '6,751,000 
bushels,  is  40  percent  below  the  11,293,000  bushels  produced  in  1943,'  YJ'ashington 
and  Oregon  Bartlett  pear  crops  are  indicated  to  be  5,888,000  bushels  and  1,725,000 
bushels,  respe ctively, which  compare  with  the  1943  production  of  3,906,000  bushels 
in  V.'ashin.gton  and  1,386,000  in  Oregon,     In  California,  the  Bartlett  pear  crop  is 
quite  uneven  but  made  satisfactory  progress  during  June,    The  crop  is  later  than 
usual  because  of  continued  cool  weather.     Shipments  may  start  near  the  middle  of 
July,     The  Oregon  Bartlett  crop  is  developing  satisfactorily.     In  Y^ashington,  cool 
v/eather  during  June  was  favorable  for  the  groi'/th  of  v/inter  pears,    No  unusual 
amount  of  pest' damage    is  noticeable  and  harvest  is  expected  to  start  the  first 
part  of  August,  about  the  same  time  as  last  year.    Volume  shipments  will  begin 
around  mid-August, 

Production  of  pears  other  than  Bartletts  in  the  Pacific  Coast  States  is 
placed  at  5,174,000  bushels  compared  vrith  4,041,000  bushels  in  1943,  and  the  10-year 
average  of  5,314,000.    The  California  "other  pear"  crop  is  indicated  to  be  17  per- 
cent less  than  in  1943  but  the  Washiiigton  and  Oregon  crops  have  increased  over 
1943  by  55  and  70  percent,  respectively, 

QPJlPES  ;  •  -The  prospe ctive  production  of  grapes  is  expected  to  be  about  11  percent 

less  than  the  record  crop  of  1943  but  12  percent  gibove  the  10-year 
(1933-42)  average.     The  crop  is  estimated  at  2,652,100  tons  compared  with  2,972,900 
tons  last'  year  and  2,371,410  tons,  the  10-year  (1933-42)  average,    A  sm.aller  in- 
dicated production  in  California  and  the  other  Western  States  more  than  offsets  a 
larger  prospective  crop  in  the  Eastern  and  Mid^vestern  States. 

-    The  California  crop  is  estimated  at  521,000  tons  of  wine  grapes,  470,000 
tons  of  the  table  varieties  and  1,432,000  tons  of  raisin  types.     In  1943  California 
produced  575,000  tons  of  v/ine  grapes,   553,000  tons  of  the  table  varieties' and 
1,661,000  bons  of  raisin  t;/pes.      The  crop  in  California    continued  .to  do  well 
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during  June  with  little  change  in  reported  condition  from  June  1#     Showers  and  ^ind^ 
in  some  areas  made  added  applications  of  sulphur  necsssary  as  a  preventative  of 
mildew,  IrtLt  as  yet  little  mildew  has  "been  repor1>ed» 

In  New  York  a  good  "bloom  and  early  indications  of  a  goo^  set  are  reported. 
Conditions  in  the  J'inger  Lakes  area  are  relatively  "better  than  in  other  sections  of 
the  State.,     A  New  York  crop  about  51  percent  larger  than  last  year  is  expected* 
Pennsylvania  prospects  are  promising  with  the  weather  favr-ra"ble,  foliage  good  and 
clusters  large.     Brown  rot  is  reported  in  some  vineyards  hut  is  under  control* 
Michigan's  crop  is  estimated  at  only  slightly  larger  than  last  year  and  about 
2  percent  less  than  the  10~year  (1933-42)  average.     Wet  l?eather  to  mid-June  caused 
considerable  damage  from  rot  in  Arkansas  with  earlier  prospects  somewhat"  reduced* 
In  Washington  the  cool  June  weather  was  favorahle  for  development,  and  a  record 
crop  is  in  prospect^ 

CITHJS;     The  July  1  condition  of  all  United  States  or^ges  from  the  1944  hloom 

(1944-45  crop)  averaged  79  percent.     Condition  of  oranges  on  July  1,  1943 
and  also  on  July  1^  1942  ??as  73  percent.     G-rapefr~j.it  condition  on  July  1  was  75 
percent  compared  with  61  percent  a  year  earlier  and  68  percent  on  July  1,  1942c 

In  Florida,  the  1944-45  citius  crops  made  good  progress  during  June.     G-rrtves  . 
have  received  good  care  and  "are  in  exceliem;  condition.     Shov/ers  were  general  during 
June  over  the  citrus-  "belt.     Condition  of  oranges  for  the  State  is  77  percent  — 
6  points  higher  than  a  year  earlier  and  4  points  more  than  two  years  ago.  Florida 
grapefruit  condition  is  70  percent  compared  with  56  percent  a  year  ago  and  69  percent 
two  years  ago. 

In  Texas,  the  outlook  for  the  new  citrus  crop  was  very  favorable  on  July  1* 
A  lighter  crop  of  Navels  than  of  other  orahge  varieties  is  in  prospect  he cause  of  a 
heavy  drop  of  Navels  which  foUov/ed  the  early  June  rains.     Citrus  other  than  Navel 
oranges  experienced  a  very  light  June  drop.     General  rains  fell  in  the  Texas  citrus 
areas  in  late  May  and  early  Juub  and  there  were  also  several  beneficial  showers 
later  in  June.     Groves  as  a  whole  have  heen  well  cared  for  and  growing  conditions 
the  first  of  July  were  excellent.     Trees  are-  vigorous  and  fruit  is  smooth  and 
large-^sized  for  this  time  in  the  season.     Condition  of  oranges  averaged  84  percent  ^ 
compared  with  BOppercent  on  July  1,  1943  and  73  percent  on  July  1,  1942.  Grapefruit 
condition  was  81  percent  compared  with  60  percent  a  year  earlier  and  70  percent 
2  years  earlier^ 

Arizona  citrus  trees  of  all  varieties  are  generally  strong  and  healthy.  For 
the  State  there  is  a  relatively  heavier  set  of  all  varieties  of  oranges  than  grape- 
fruit.    Although  a  smaller  production  of  grapefruit  than  last  year  is  expected  from 
the  principal  producing  area  in  the  8a.lt  ^iver  Valley,  a  larger  crop  is  expected 
from  Yuma,     Or§ngQr-pro  duct  ion  from  the  1944  hloom  is  expected  to  exceed  the  1943-44 
crop.     Condition  of  ^rizona  oranges  on  July  1  was  81  percent  — •  1  point  higher  than 
a  year  ago  and  10  points  higher  than  2  years  ago.     Arizona  gra-pefruit  condition 
was  reported  at  only  72  percent  compared  with  86  percent  last  July  1;  but  this  was 
considerably  above  the  1942  July  1  condition  of  48  percent. 

Prospects  continue  favorable  for  the  new  crops  of  California  citrus  as  a 
whole  and  especially  for  Valencia  oranges  and  Desert  Valley  grapefruit.  Condition 
of  all  California  oranges  on  July  1  was  80  percent,  the  same  as  a  year  earlier  and 
1  point  above  the  condition  on  July  1,  1942^  Condition  of  grapefruit  was  77  percent 
—  6  points  lower  than  on  July  1,  1943  "but  2  points  above  July  1,  1942.  Condition 
of  lemons  was  75  percent  compared  with  79  percent  a  year  earlier  and  76  percent  on 
July  1,  1942. 

."Except  for  California  Valencia  oranges,  lemons,   California  summer  grapefruit 
and  Slorida  limes,  harvest  of  United  States  citi-us  from  the  bloom  of  1943  %^  lalMost 
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complete.    The  Hation^s  1943-44  orange  crop  (excluding  tangerines)  is  novr  placed 
at  101,816,000  "boxes  compared  with  85,116,000  "boxes  for  the  1942-43  season, 
California  Valencias,  which  are  harvested  mostly  in  the  late  spring  and  summer 
months,  are  estimated  at  30,400,000  "boxes,  which  is  ahout  the  same  as  the 
SO, 055, 000  boxes  produced  in  1942-43.     United  States  grapefruit  production  is 
estimated  at  55,510,000  boxes  compared  with  the  50,481,000  box  crop  of  1942-43. 
The  1943-44  California  leraqn  crop  is  expected  to  total  only  11,730,000  boxes  — 
21  percent  less  than  the  1942-43  crop. 

CHEER lESs    Production  of  all  varieties  of  cherries  in  the  12  commercial  States  is 

indicated  to  be  194,480  tons  —  67  percent  more  than  the  1943  crop  of 
116,510  tons  and  25  percent  above  the  10-year  (1933-42)  average.    Production  of 
sweQt  varieties  is  indicated  at  80,990  tons  —  8  percent  more  than  last  year. 
Production  of  "sours"  is  placed  at  113,490  tons,  which  is  more  than  2  l/2  times 
the  short  1943  crop.    The  July  1  production  estimate  of  "sweets"  was' 2  percent 
lower  and  "sours"  about  one  percent  lower  than  the  June  1. estimate. 

In  the  three  important  west  coast  sweet  cherry  States,  a  51  percent  in- 
crease over  1943  production  in  California  more  than  offset  declines  of  24  percent 
in  Oregon  and  17  percent  in  V/ashington.     In  the  other  Western  States  prospective 
production  exceeds  1943  in  Idaho,  Colorado  and  Montana,  but  Utah's  crop  is  esti- 
mated at  13  percent  less  than  last  year's  large  crop.     In  Washington,  favorable 
grov/ing  weather  during  June  increased  tonnage  some,  but  heavy  rain  dviring  June  ■■•  , 
16-18  caused  considerable  "spl it-damage" .  and  delayed  harvest  of  the  early  crop  a 
few  days.     Carlo t  shipments  began  June  10  —  about  the  same  time  as  in  1943. 
"peak  shipments  which  occurred  about  July  1,  will  taper  off  the  latter  part  of  July. 
In  Oregon,  June  rains  caused  some  damage  but  most  of  the  loss  was  in  quality,  since 
processors  v/ere  able  to  utilize  a  considerable  tonnage  of  cracked  cherries.  In 
The  Dalles  district  harvesting  was  nearing  completion  around  July  1.    The  peak  of  . 
harvest  in  vfestern  Oregon  occurred  the  first  week  in  July.    Prospects  in"  Union 
County  are  very  favorable.     In  California,  harvest  was  completed  with  less  crop 
loss  than  previously  expected  from  wind  and  rain  storms.    Production  of  Eoyal 
Annes,  used  mainly  for  canning  and  Maraschino  stock,  is  placed  at  11,400  tons, 
and  fresh  market  varieties  at  14,200  tons,  compared  with  production  in  1943  of 
7,600  and  9,400  respectively.     In  the  'eastern  cherry  States  (U.!.,  Pa.,  Ohio, 
and  Mich.),  1944  total  production  of  "sweets'^  at  10,350  tons,  is  over  3  times 
the  near-failure  1943  crop. 

Sour  cherry  production  is  estimated  at  113,490  tons  compared  v.dth  the 
previous  record  crops  of  105,240  tons  in  1942  and  104,690  tons  in  1940,  Although 
all* five  eastern  States  (N.Y. ,  Pa.,  Ohio,  Mich.,  Wis.)  have  large  crops,  the 
Michigan  j^rospective  production  is  especially  large  —  52,400  tons  for  1944 
which  exceeds  the  previous  record  in  1942  by  13  percent.     In  Michigan,  Early 
Bichmonds  were  being  taken  by  processors  by  July  1.     Harvest  of  the  main 
Montmorency  crop  started  during  the  first  week  in  July  in- the  southern  and 
central  areas  and  will  start  about  July  10  in  the  northern  area.     In  Wisconsin, 
processing  of  the  near  record  crop  will  start  about  July  10.     In  the  commercial 
I   area  of  v/estern  New  York  prospects  are  most  favorable  in  Niagara  coimty  and 
poorest  in  the  Lake  area  of  Wayne  county, 

APRICOTS.  PLIBiS,  A^ID  PRmiESi     California  apricot  production  is  estimated  at 

292,000  tons,  more  than  3-1/2  times  as  large  as 
the  unusually  small  crop  of  80,000  tons  produced  in  1943,  and  35  percent  larger 
than  the  10~year  (1935-42)  average  of  216,500  tons.     Cool  weather  during  June 
was  favorable  f  or  the  sizing  and. coloring  of  apricots'in  some  areas,  but  on  the 
lieavily  loaded  trees  in  other  localities  sizes  are  running  small.  Harvest 
for  drying  v/as  at  peak  on  July  1  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  but  had  not  yet 
begun  in  the  important  Santa  Clara  Valley.    Apricots  from  the  Winters  area  moved 
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mainly  to  the  fresh  market  and  canneries.     In  the  Brentwood  area,  harvest  of  fruit 
for  shipment  to  fresh  markets  is  in  progress.    Apricot  trees  in  Washington  are 
carrying  a  record  crop  estima'ted  at  22,200  tons*    Production  in  1943  was  15,400  tons, 
and  in  1942  it  v^as  21,000  tons.     Growing  conditions  during  June  were  favoraole  for 
the  development  of  Washington  apricots,    Moorpark  and  Hoyal  varieties  generally 
have  good  fruit  sets  and  are  expected  to  produce  exceptionally  large  crops.  Blenheim 
and  Tilton  tonnage,  however,  is  not  expected  to  he  much  larger  than  the  short  crops 
of  those  varieties  produced  in  1943.     Q)he  first  carlot  for  fresh  market  moved 
June  25,  but  shipments  are  not  expected  to  he  heavy  "before  the  second  week  of  July, 
reaching  a  peak  the  latter  part  of  the  month  and  the  first  week  in  August*  Apricot 
production  in  Utah  is  estimated  at  9,400  tons.    A  record  crop  of  10,100  tons  was 
produced  in  1943, 

Production  of  plums  in  California  and  Michigan  is  estimated  at  79,000  tons, 
compared  with  79,400  tons  in  1943,  and  the  10-year  (1933-42)  average  of  59,340  tons* 
The  California  crop  is  placed  at  73,000  tons.     Production  in  1943  vra.s  76,000  tons. 
The  main  harvest  of  early  varieties  from  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  is  completed* 
Harvest  of  Beauty  plums  is  finished  in  nearly  all  areas  and  Santa  Rosa,  Formosa, 
Climax,  and  Tragedy  varieties  are  moving  from  Placer  County. 

Prospective  production  of  California  dried  prunes,  estimated  at  160-,000  tons  ' 
IS  3  percent  larger  than  was  estimated  in  June  1.    Production  in  1943  was  196,000 
tons  and  the  10-year  average  is  195,200  tons.     Growing  conditions  in  California 
during  June  v/ere  favorable  for  the  development  of  prunes.     In  Washington,  Oregon 
and  Idaho,   total  production  of  prunes  for  all  -purDOses  1§  placed  at  96,500  tons 
(fresh  basis),  compared  v/ith  135,500  tons  in  1943  and  the  10-year  a^verage  of 
142,600  tons.     Prospects  during  June  im.praved  for  eastern  W?.shington  and  Oregon  and 
total  indicated  production  in  these  areas  is  above  last  season  and  above  the  IC-year 
average*     In  eastern  Washington,  prunes  did  not  set  quite  as  heavily  as  most  other 
fruit  crops  this  year.     Prospects  are  better  in  the  Yakima  Valley  than  in  the  Walla 
Walla  area*    Some  orchards  in  the  latter  area  show  a  light  set.     In  eastern  Oregon, 
the  June  drop  appears  to  be  lighter  than  usual.     Harvest  in  eastern  Washington  and 
Oregon  is  expected  to  start  the  first  half  of  August.     In  the  western  part  of-  those 
States,  prospective  production  is  v/ell  below  last  yea.r  and  the  10-year  average.  In 
v/estern  Washington,  'rainy  weather  during  the  blossom  period  caused  a  light  set  of 
prunes  in  the  coTnmercial  sections  of  Clark  County,     The  set  is  showing  up  better 
than  expected  on  June  1,  and  is  much  better  in  the  outlying  districts,  but  in  the 
main  producing  districts  of  Clark  County  production  in  many  orchards  probably  will 
be  less  than  cne.'-half  that  of  1943.    Harvest  of  this  crop,  which  is  almost  entirely 
dried  or  canned  ,  v;ill  start  early  in  September.     In  western  Oregon  the  crop  is 
again  light  pQ-^rt icularly -in  Douglas  County.     In  Idaho,  conditions  are  favorable  and 
a  good  crop  is  in  prospect. 

PIGS  Am  OLIVES  :     The  condition  of  California  figs  at  83  percent  is  somewhat  lower 

than  that  shown  July  1,  1943,  but  is  higher  than  the  IC-year 
average  ( 1933-42)  of  79  percent.    Prospects  for  production  are  good,  although 
growers  Cire  fearful  that  the  fruit  set  for  the  Calimyrna  variety  may  be  light, 
California  olives  produced  good  blossom  but  it  seems  now  that,  the  crop  vn.ll  be 
quite  Irregular  and  light  in  some  areas.     Condition  at  57  percent  is  above  that 
reported  July  1,  1943  and  is  one  point  below  the  lO-year  average, 

ALMOmiS  ^ .  PI  LEER  TS  AND  WALl^lUTS ;     Some  frost  damage  occurred  to  the  California^ 

almond  crop  earlier  but  despite  spotted  conditions 
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it  still  seems  that  a  good  crop  is  in  the  inaking.    Based  on  July  1  condition  the 
crop  is  forecast  at  2l|100  tons,  32  percent  ahove  last  year  and  58  percent  above 
the  10-year  average,    Nuts  have  made  good  size  growth.    The  prospects  for  Oregon 
and  Washington  filberts  continues  favorable.    The  crop  is  somewhat  later  than  usual 
as  was  the  case  last  year.     California  walnut  prospects  improved  during  June  and 
'  the  crop  is  now  forecast  at  65,000  tons,  7,000  tons  larger  than  last  year's  harvest 
and  more  than  14,000  tons  larger  than  the  1933-42  average.    A  heavy  crop  is  in 
evidence  in  most  iuiportant  producing  areas.    The  condition  of  the  Oregon  walnut 
crop  is  reported  to  be  78  percent  of  normal  in  comparison  with  71  on  July  1,  1943 
and  the  10-year  average  of  73,     Hov/ever,  the  crop  is  later  than  usual  and  the  June 
drop  was  not  completed.     It  is  too  early  for  a  forecast  of  production, 

CIIA2T3ERIIISS :    Prospects  for  the  Massachusetts  cranberry  crop  now  appear  to  be 

sharply  below  last  year.    Prospects  are  favorable  on  those  bogs  which 
had  sufficient  water  cover  during  last  winter  and  spring,  but  severe  freeze  damage 
appears  to  have  occurred  in  May  to  those  bogs  not  adequately  covered.    On  July  1 
the  Uew  Jersey  cranberry  crop  was  in  full  bloom  and  if  normal  conditions  continue 
through  the  summer  a  good  crop  is  expected.    Water  for  flooding  may  be  a  limiting 
factor  if  the  summer  continues  dry.    Bogs  appear  to  be  getting  normal  care  in 
respect  to  pest  control.    Vis consin  cranberry  prospects  are  still  uncertain  but  on 
the  whole  are  considered  satisfactory  for  this  season  of  the  year.     Some  insect 
damage  is  reported,  and  flooding  for  control  of  fireworm  has  lowered  production  pos- 
sibilities to  some  extent.     Washington  prospects  seem  somewhat  better  th^  last 
year.    There  v/as  no  winter  damage  and  the  crop  is  off  to  a  fine  start.     In  Oregon, 
there  was  no  serious  frost  damage  and  late  spring  rains  have  been  beneficial.  Vines 
are  flowering  later  than  last  year.    Production  prospects  indicate  a  larger  crop 
than  was  harvested  in  1943.  . 

PSCAITS  :    Pecan  prospects  for  the  country  as  a  ivhole  continue  favorable  and  at  least 

an  average  crop  is  expected.     Georgia  expects  a  crop  about  the  same  size 
as  last  year.    The  "northern  two-thirds  of  the  State  has  prospects  for  large  crops  of 
all  varieties  but  in  the  more  inipostant  southern  one-third  of  the  State  the  crop 
prospect  is  variable  and  lighter  than  last  year.     Scab  is  severe  this  year  in  the 
southern  half  of  Georgia.     In  Texas,  production  prospects  are  better  than  average 
even  though  the  crop  is  indicated  to  be  short  in  the  western  half  of  the  State 
because  of  freeze  damage  in  March.    Prospects  are  very  favorable,  however,  in  the 
important  -pecan  areas  in  the  eastern  half  of  Texas. 

POTATOSS ;    The  Nation's  potato  crop  in  1944  will  be  about  14  percent  smaller  than 
the  record-high  crop  of  1943  but  10  percent  above  the  10-year  (1933-42) 
average  production,  if  July  1  prospective  yields  materialize.    Total  production  in 
1944  is  placed  at  399,116,000  bushels  compared  with  464,656,000  bushels  in  1943  and 
the  10-year  average  of  362,912,000  bushels. 

Acreage  for  harvest  in  1944  is  about  9  percent  less  than  in  1943  and  is 
1  percent  below  the  10-year  average.     V/et  weather  and  a  late  spring  interfered  ^^rith 
planting  operations  and  apparently  caused  the  decrease  of  5  percent  from  prospective 
acreages  indicated  by  growers'  reports  in  March.    Of  the  18  surplus  late  States, 
Elaine ,  .ITorth  ]}akota,  Colorado,  Utah,  and  Oregon  are  the  only  States  that  show  in- 
creases over  the  March  prospective  plantings. 

Indicated  yields  per  acre  for  the  early,  intermediate,  and  late  groups  of 
States  are  below  those  of  last  year,     Por  the  United  States,  July  1  conditions  point 
to  an  average  yield  of  132.5  bushels  per  acre  compared  with  the  record-high  yield  of 
139.9  bushftls  in  1943. 
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The  main  or  late  crop  is  "below  the  1943  production  "by  46,000  bushels  or  13 
percent.     On  an  acreage  10  percent  smaller  than  in  1943,  yields  per  acre  in  the  30 
late  States  average  less  than  the  1943  yield,   though  shov/ing  considerable  variation 
by  States,    Nev;  York,  Pennsylvania,  Wisconsin,  Colorado,  Oregon,  and  California  ha-ve 
prospects  for  higher  yields  than  in  1943j  other  surplus  late  potato  States  are  oiftior 
below  or  the  same  a.s  last  year.     In  the  majority  of  the  late  producing  States  a.  cold 
wet  sirring  delayed  prepara,tion  of  seed  beds  and  much  of  the  acreage  was  pla.nted 
later  tha.n  usuals     This  acreage  must  have  favorable  growing  conditions  a.nd  a  long 
season  in  order  to  produce  good  yields.     Favorable  v/eather  at  pla.nting  time  in  Maine 
enabled  growers  to  ^^ake  rapid  progress  in  planting  another  record  high  axreagc  and 
on  July  1  most  potp.to  fields  in  Aroostock  were  free  of  weeds  a-nd  shov/ing  good  stands. 
In  the  Red  River  Yallc^/  the  crop  is  also  making  favora^ble  progress.     In  Nebraska, 
plantings  were  m.ade  much  later  than  usual  a.nd  are  more  susceptible  to  injury  by  hot 
weather  in  July  a.nd  August,     Much  of  the  acreage  in  Idaho  and  other  v/estern  Sta-tes 
v.ras  also  pla.nted  la.te  a,nd  will  require  a  long  growing  sesuson. 

In  the  7  intermedia.te  States,  prospective  yields  are  below  a.verage,  Consid- 
era.ble  dama.ge  ha.r,  been  caused  by  dry,  hot  weather,  part icula.rly  in  Virginia.' where 
the  yield  per  a.cre  of  commercia-1  ea.rly  potatoes  is  the  lowest  on  record. 

Production  in  the  early  States  v/as  curtailed  by  a  combination  of  a.dverse 
weather,  including  v/et  wea.ther,  frosts,  blight,  a.nd  drought.     Damage  to  the  commer- 
cial early  crop  v/a.s  severe  and  yields  per  a.cre  were  extremely  low  in  ITorth  Carolina, 
South  Carolina.,  Georgia,  Alp.ba.m-a,  Louisia,na,  and  Florida. 

Sm^T?0TAT03S:    Production  of  66,393,000  bushels  of  sv/eetpotatoes  in  1944  is  indi- 
cated by  conditions  on  July  1*     This  is  9  percent  less  tha/n  the  1943 
production  of  72,572,000  bushels,  but  is  only  1  percent  below  the  10-year  (19  33-  42) 
average  of  57,182,000  bushels.     The  lower  production  com.pared  with  1943  is  accounted 
for  largely  by  a.  7  percent  reduction  in  the  acreage  for  harvest,  although  the  per- 
acre  yield  is  indicated  to  be  a^bout  1  bushel  les^s  this  year  tha.n  la.st.     The  a.creage 
remaining  for  harvest  in  1944  is  about  3  percent  a.bove  avera.ge  but  the  yield  per 
acre  is  indicated  to  be  about  4  bushels  belov/  average. 

The  hea.viest  reduction  in  acreage  occurred  in  the  South  Central  group  of 
States,  where  ap-oroximately  55  percent  of  the  total  acreage  is  grown.     In  these 
States  acreage  was  reduced  approximately  10  percent,  with  all  Sta.tes  except  Oklahoma 
shov/ing  substantia.l  decreases.     In  the  South  Atlantic  States,  which  grov/  a.bout  4-0 
percent  of  the  tota.l  a.creage,  the  a.creage  for  ha.rvest  is  a.bout  4  percent  less  this 
year  tha.n  last.    All  of  the  reduction  in  this  group  comes  in  Georgia,  Florida,  and 
South  Ca.roliiia,  T-^ith  Virginia  shov/ing  a  slight  increase.    Plantings  have  fa.llen  8 
percent  belovr  the  a.crea.ge  intended  in  March,  largely  because  by  tra.nsplanting  time 
in  May  and  June  the  weather  h-a,d  turned  too  dry  in  ma.ny  important  sections. 

Conditions  in  the  main  sv/eetpotato  a.rea  have  been  generally  unfa.vorable  thus 
far,  with  rain  needed  rather  badly  in  most  sections.     Should  ra,ins  come,  hov/ever, 
most  crops  could  produce  good  yields, 

.SUGAR  BEETS:     The  acreage  pla.nted  to  sugar  beets  is  small  again  in  1944,  Total 

plantings  of  646,000  acres  are  about  5  percent  larger  than  in  1943, 
vrhen  617,000  acres  were  planted,  but  are  still  38  percent  smaller  than  the  record 
area  of  1,048,000  acres  sov/n  in  1942  and  30  percent  below  the  10~year  (1933-42)  aver- 
age of  926,000  acres.     The  higher  contract  price  per  ton  for  1944,  vrhich  made  beets 
more  attractive  financially  this  year  than  last,  v/ould  have  resulted  in  larger 
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plantings  had  weather  at  planting  time  heen  core  favorable.    On  the  other  hand 
there  v;ere  still  some  grovrers  who  feared  a  lahor  shortage  and  curtailed  their 
sugar. heet  acreage  in  favor  of  crops  lower  in  lahor  requirementn.     The  acreage 
"contracted"  for  planting  exceeded  the  acreage  a.ctually  planted  hy  ^ahout  35,000 
acres.    Plantings  are  considerahly  larger  in  1944  than  in  1943. in  Montana  and 
V/yoming,  Oregon  and  Washington.    The  acreage  planted  in  Colorado  and  Utah  was 
unchanged  v/hile  California  plantings  are  considerably  smaller.     In  the  Horth 
Central  States  sharp  curtailment  in  Ohio  and  Indiana  is  more  than  offset  by 
larger  plantings  in  Wisconsin  and  the  Dakotas, 

Abandonment  is  indicated  at  7.6  percent  of  the  planted  acreage,  leaving 
597,000* acres  for  harvest  in  1944  compared  with  548,000  acres  harvested  in  1943 
when  11.2  percent  of  the  planted  acreage  was  abandoned.     A  good  many  fields  were 
not  "thinned"  this  year  because  of  poor  stands  and  excessive  weed  grov;tn.  In 
1942,  there  were  954,000  acres  harvested  and  the  10-year  average  v;a^s  852,000  acres. 

Production  in  1944,  based  on  condition  of  the  crop  July  1, is  indicated  at 
■7,227,000  tons  compared  with  6,522,000  tons  harvested  in  1945  and  the  average  ^of 
10,094,000  tons.  Thinning  was  nearing  completion  by  July  1  and  a  good  many  fields 
had  received  the  first  hoeing.  High  yields  per  acre  are  in  prospect  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  but  conditions  are  spotted  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  States  and  Nebraska  where 
sta^^^e  of  growth  and  development  vary  greatly.  jn  the  North  Central  States  yield 
prospects  are  fair  to  good, 

STjaAHC jilts  AinP  SOEGO  SIPU?  ACBSACrE;     Sugarcane  to  be  harvested  for  sirup  in  1944 

is  estimaijed  at  133,000  acres  as  compared 
with  129,000  acres  for  sirup  in  1943.     The  increases  were  moderate  and  occurred 
only  in  Georgia,  Plorida  and  Texa.s. 

The  acreage  of  -sorgo  for  sirup  is  estimated  at  189,000  acres  this  year, 
being  belov;  the  205,000  acres  harvested  for  sirup  in  1943.    All  principal  areas 
sha-red  in  the  decline.     Increases  were  -  shown  only  in  Mississippi  and  Texa.s. 

SUGiJlCAIIS;     The  acrea.ge  of  sugarcane  for  sugar  and  seed  is  estimated  at 

304,000  acres,  compared  with  315,600  acres  harvested  last  year.  All 
the  indicated  decline  took  place  in  Louisiana  where  the  total  acreage  is  es- 
timated at  274,000  acres  compa.red  with  239,000  acres  in  1943.     In  Plorida  an  in- 
crease of  12  percent  is  indicated. 

The  July  1  condition  of  the  crop  points  to  prospective  production  for  sugar 
and  seed  of  6,166,000  t.ons  compared  with  6  , 510  ,000  tons  last  year.   _In  Louisiana^ 
the  dry  weather  in  Ji^^ie  was  a  distinct  advantage,  following  as  it  did^tne  excess 
lively  wet  spring.     it  uermitted  most  growers  to  "lay  by"  their  crop  m  fair  con^-^ 
dition,  but  some  cane  grew  beyond  the  cultivation  stage  without  being  properly 
cleared  of  grass. 

IQPS5     The  largest  production  of  hops  since  1915  is  in  prospect  ^ ^^^1'^^'^.  J^^^ 

basis  of  July  1  condition.  The  48,960,000  pounds  indicated  ^Z''\Tlolnrl 
Pacific  Coast  States  is  16  T^ercent  larger  than  the  1943  production  01  42,2y/,uuu 
po-onds  and  compares  with  the  10«-year  (1933-42)  average  of  39,024,000  pounas. 

The  acrea-efor  harvest  in  1944  is  placed  at  36,600  acres  —  12  percent 
greater  than  the^32,600  acres  harvested  in  1943.     The  1944  acreage  is  tne 
largest  since  1935.    All  three  States  show  increases  over  1943.  -^^^^^^^^ 
PTt>d.uctioTi  ia:i  Washington  is  17,945,000  pounds  compared  with  15,207,000  poun 
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produced  in  1943  and  10,251,000,  the  10-year  everage.     The  July  1  conditions 
indicate  17,575,000  pounds  for  Oregon  and  13,440,000  pounds  for  California  for  the 
1944  season.    Last  year  Oregon  and  California  produced  14,450,000  pounds  and 
12,540,000  pounds  respect ivei3r  ar.d  the  10-year  averages  for  the  two  States  are 
18,773,000  pounds  and  9,999,000  pounds  respectively. 

In  l'7ashington  and  California  old  yards  are  in  good  shape  and  v/eather  has 
been  f avorahle  f or  development  of  the  crop.     In  Oregon,  hops  are  possibly-  a  little 
later  than  usual  owing  to  cool  weather.     Very  little  mildew  is  present.     In  all 
three  States  considerable  nev/  acreage  has  been  planted  since  harvest  of  the  1943 
crop.     This  new  acreage,  as  a  proportion  of  the  total  for  harvest  in  1944,  is 
about  21  percent  in  Washington  ,  12  percent  in  Oregon,  and  7  percent  in  California, 
Although  per-acre  yields  on  the  nev/  acreage  are  not  expected  to  be  heavy,  con- 
ditions are  generally  so  favorable  that  the  July  1  indication  of  1,338  pcv.nds 
per  acre  is  the  largest  yield  since  1929. 

HEMP;     The  total  acreage  of  hemp  planted  in  1944  is  indicated  at  72,900  acres,  or 

less  than  one-third  of  the  225,700  acres  planted  in  1943.  The  planted 
acreage  of  hemp  for  fiber  is  estimated  at  71,400  acres,  that  for  seed  at  only 
1,500  acres  —  all  in  Kentuckj^.  The  1943  acreage  for  fiber  totaled  178.000  acres 
and  for  seed  47,700  acres.  A3.1  of  the  1944  acreage  for  fiber  is  in  5  States  — 
Illinois,  VJisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa  and  Kentucl-iy.  However,  only  2,000  acres 
are  being  grov/n  in  Kentucky,  Contracts  for  most  of  the  1944  hemp  acreage  for 
fiber  have  been  negotiated  by  the^  ^."/ar  Hemp  Industries,  Incorporated* 

The  drastic  reduction  in  hemp  acreage  this  year  is  due  primarilj^  to  less 
need  for  fiber  and  seed,   since  1943  production  of  both  was  sufficient  to  ful- 
fill current  needs,  especially  seed  requirem.ents .    Another  factor  contributing 
to  acreage  decreases  this  year  is  the  greatly  improved  shipping  situation  enabling 
more  fiber  of  various  kinds  to  be  shipped  into  this  country. 

The  1944  acreage  of  hemp  fiber  for  harvest  is  estimated  at  67,400  acres, 
compared  v;ith  146,900  acres  last  year.    Abandonment  is  expected  to  be  about  6 
percent.    The  acreage  of  hemp  seed  for  harvest  is  estimated  at  1,200  acres,  all 
of  which  is  located  in  Kentucky,  mostly  along  the  Kentucl^y  Hiver  in  the  old 
established  territory. 

Estimates  for  1944  are  preliminary  and  based  largely  on  the  records  of  the 
'.'Tar  Hemp  Industries,  Incorporated.     Indicated  1944  fiber  and  seed  production 
v/ill  not  be  available  until  December. 

MWG-  E5MS;    Hung  beans  have  been  grown  in  this  country  for  many  years  but  were 

of  little  importance  until  recently.     The  advent  of  the  war  cur- 
tailed imports,  making  it  necessary  to  look  for  suitable  locations  v/ithin  this 
country  upon  which  to  rely  for  the  supply  needed  f or  the  preparation  of  certain 
special  Chinese  dishes.     Since  the  climate  of  Oklahoma  appeared  to  bo  suitable 
for  the  crop,  farmers  in  that  State  were  induced  to  plant  mung  beans  and  Oklahoma 
now  prodiices  most  of  the  United  States  production.     However,  according  to 
availa.ble  inf orm.ation ,  mung  beans  are  grov/n  to  a  limited  extent  in  California, 
Georgia,  Kansas,  Missouri,  and  Texas,  and  possibly  a  few  other  States, 

Mung  beans  have  been  grovm  in  Oklahoma  for  the  past  3  or  4  years,  with 
the  acrea<'3:e  expanding  rapidly  from  year  to  year.    Approximately  80,000  acres 
will  be  grov/n  in  Oklahoma  this  year,  compared  with  46,000  acres  in  1943  and 
15,000  acres  in  1942,    Estimates  are  not  available  for  years  prior  to  1942» 
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Abandonment  of  planted  acreage  was  racher  heavy  in  both  1943  and  1942,  mth  the 
harvested  acreage  estiinated  at  35,000  acres  in  1943  and  10,000  acres  in  1942, 
Present  indications  are  that  70,000  acres  will  be'  harvested  in  Oklahoma  this 
year.      Hov.^ever,  if  timely  rains  are  not  received,  the  final  acreage  that  v/ill  be 
harvested  iriay  drop  considerably  belov/  present  indications. 

r  ^ 

'Approximately  6,300,000  pounds  were  harvested  in  Oklahoina  in  1943,  compared 
v/ith  5,400,000  pounds  in  1942,  Production  estimates  for  1944  will  not  be  available 
until  December.  V^'ith  favorable  we-^ther  the  crop  is  comparatively  easy  to  produce. 
It  matures  in  approximately  60  to  70  days  and  suitable  harvesting  irachinery  is  now 
available,  Mung  beans  m.ake  a  good  protein  supplement  in  the  farm  feed  program  and 
some  acreage  is  harvested  for  hay,  pastin'ed  or  even  plowed  under  for  soil  building 
purposes, 

HAY :      This  yearns  hay  crop  is  expected  to  be  about  99  million  tons  if  yields 

per  acre  turn  out  as  well  as  now  indicated.     Such  a  tonnage  would  be  about 
equal  to  the  1945  crop  but  6  rdllion  tons  less  than  the  record-breaking  crop  of 
1942,     The  wild  hay  crop  probably  will  exceed  13  million  tons  —  largely  becaus e 
of  good  weather  in  the  iCorthwest  where  much  of  the  wild  hay  is  produced  and  where 
ranchers  need  to  build  up  hay  supplies,    A  crop  of  some  SSg-  million  tons  of  tame 
hay  is  now  indicated  on  the  "basis  of  better  than  average  yields  on  60h  million 
acres  of  alfalfa,   clover  timothy,  lespedeza,   cov/peas,  so}/beans,  peanuts,  siie.11 
grains  and  other  crops  and  m.ixtures  to  be 'used  for  hay  in  1944, 

In  most  of  the  Corn  Belt  a  late  wet  spring  and  inability  to  plant  desired 
acreages  of  spring  grains  have  caused  farmers  to  leave  unplowed  som.e  m.eadov/s 
that  otheri.'/ise  v/ould  ho.ve  gone  into  corn  and  other  crops.     In  the  ITortheast, 
mem.ories  of  last  year's  difficulties  in  securing  feed  grains  has  prompted  reduction 
of  hay  acreage  'in  favor  of'  home  grown  grain.    Rather  low  yields  of  lespedeza  hay 
last  year  reduced  the  acreage  cut  and  thereby  increased  the  self-soivn  acreage 
available  for  hay  in  1944,    Because  of  good  prices,  as  well  as  actual    need  of  more 
hay,  m.any  farm.ers  and  ranchers  in  the  Great  Plains  and  far  Western  States  vrill  cut 
a    larger  hay  acreage  than  last  year. 

Ailfalfa  maintains  its  leading  place  as  a  hay  crop  with  an  indicated  pro- 
duction of  32  F.illion  tons  from' nearly  14,4  million  acres.    There  is  a  reduction 
this  year  in  the  acreage  of  alfalfa  hay  in  Minnesota,   lov/a  and  the  Great  Lakes 
region    which  is  partly  offset  by  increases  in  m.any  of  the  Western  States.  Y^ith 
rather  good  growing  conditions  in  most  of  the  important  north/vestern  States  the 
indicated  ;,leld  per  acre  of  alfalfa  hay  for  the  U.S.  is  2.24  tons  or  11' percent 
above  the  10-year  average  which  includes  some  drought  years.     Last  year,  32j 
million  tons  of  alfalfa  hay  were  harvested  from  15  mdllion  acres  with  a  yield 
of    2,17  tons  per  acre. 

The  acresige  of  clover -timothy,  the  second  m.ost  important  kind  of  hay,  is 
larger  than  a  '  year  ago  and  indicated  production  is  28.6  million  tons  from.  21.3 
million  acres.     Last  year,   29  million  tons  were  cut  from  20.6  millicm  aci*of;.  The 
acreage  of  -  clove r-tim.othy  hay  has  been  increased  in  most  of  the  Corn  Belt  this 
year  but  reductions  are  reported  in  Ohio  and  the  Eastern  States  from  New  York 
to  North  Carolina.     This  reduction  in  the  Atlantic  Coast  States  is  partly  the 
direct  redult  of  dry  weather  in  1943  and  partly  the  result  of  a  shift  to  more 
feed  grains  this  year,  ' 

Information  no^.v  available  indicates  an  increase  in  the  acreage  of  lespedeza 
to  be  cut  for  hay.  -  The  eventual  use  &£  "lespedeza  acreage  is  not  accarately  knov/n 
at  thi's  time,  even  by  individual  farmers.    Since  it  makes  much  of  its  growth  in 
Augi;st,  it  is  frequently  a  second  crop  after  winter  v/heat,  and  is  widely  used 
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for  pasture »     Judging  from  past  performance  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  about  7 
million  acres  of  lespedeza  m^ay  be  cut  for  hay  in  1944  vrith  a  yield  of  about  1  ton 
per  acre* 

The  use  of  soybeans,   covTpeas,  peanuts,  and  small  grains  for  hay  is  so 
largely  dependent  on  the  acreage  diverted  from  other  uses  that  no  individual  es- 
timaf;es  of  either  the  acreage  or  production  of  these  minor  kinds  is  m.ade  at  this 
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PASTURES  ;      The  July  1  condition  of  farm,  pastures,  although  dovm  3  points  from  a 
'  ysar  earlier,  vras  the  fifth  highest  for  the  month  in  15  years  and  was 

about  equal  to  the  average  for  July  1  in  the  1920-29  period,  prior  to  the  great 
droughts.    Good  June  growing  conditions  in  most  of  the  Vfestern  half  of  the  country 
together  with  accumulated  reserve  feed  from  groivth  earlier  this  year  partially 
offset  the  deteriorating:  effects  of  drou.e;ht  and  hot  weather  in  the  eastern  and 
southeastern  States,   so  the  average  July  1  pasture  condition  for  the  coijntry  as  e 
whole  was  doT/n  only  moderately  from  June  1,     Prospects  for  pasture  feed  later 
this  summer,  hovrever,  are  much  less  favorable  than  a  month  ago,  with  rain  needed 
in  most  of  the  Eastern  half  of  the  country  and  some  spots  elsewhere,  to  ensure 
adequate  supplies  of  green  feed,    Western  ranges  on  July  1  were  furnishing  good 
feed  generally  except  for  parts  of  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  California, 

From  the  Ohio  Valley  south  and  eastward  grazing  crops  deteriorated  under 
hot,  dry  June  weather  mth  a  resulting  sharp  decline  in  condition  of  pastures 
in  that  area  by  July  1-,    Areas  of  severe' drought  v/ere  especially  noticeable  in 
eastern  Virginia,  central  :Morth  Carolina,  central  Kentucky,  and  much  of  Tennessee 
east  of  the  Tennessee  River.    Betvreen  June  1  and  July  1,  declines  in  pasture  con-  ■ 
dition  from  15  to  29  points  took  place  in  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,     Pasture  condition  in  these  States 
as  a  group  was  well  below  a  year  ago,  about  the  same  as  on  July  1,  1941  and  other- 
wise the  lovrest  for  the  date  since  1936 • 

late" 

As  the  result  of  gro^rbh  in  the/spring  months,  pastures  in  the  ITorthern 
States  east  of  the  llississippi  River  were  still  furriishing  good  feed  on  July  1, 
However,  considerable  drying  of  the  top  soil  during  June  has  slov'ed  the  grovrth 
of  grass  and  prospects  for  late  summer  feed  are  m.uch  less  favorable  than  earlier 
this  year.    Betiveen  June  1  and  July  1,  the  reported  condition  of  pastures  declined 
moderately  in  nearly  all  States  of  the  area  except  Indiana  where  it  dropped  sharp- 
ly.    In  Kew  Englarji,  scattered  rains  in  the  latter  part  of  June  improved  grovrth, 
but  July  1  pasture  condition  v:as  belov/  average  (1933-42)  especially  in  T^Iaine  and 
southern  Kew  England,  with  much  less  green  feed  available  than  at  this  time 
last  year. 

The  condition  of  pastures  v/as' especially  good  in  the  Central  and  Northern 
Stat.es  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  where  timely  June  rains  kept  green  feed 
growing  and  -warmer  weather  at  the  higher  elevations  encouraged  the  grovrth  of 
range  feed.     In  all  "/.'est  North  Central  States  past^jre  conditions  vrere  well  above 
avero.ge  (1933-42)  being  up  a  minim_um  of  11  points  in  Minnesota  and  a  maximum  of 
35  points  in  South  Dakota  v/here  drought  in  sjveral  y^ars  influenced  the  average 
mterially.    Condition  of  pastures  was  appreciably  better  than  last  year  in 
South  Dakota  and  Nebraska,  but  less  favorable  in  Missouri,      In  the  Rocky 
Mountain  States,   conditions  on  July  1  were  as  good  or  better  than  a  year  ago  vrith 
improvemont  especially  notable  in  Utrh  and  northern  New  Mexico. 
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In  sections  of  the  Southwest  including  western  Texas,  southern  ITew  Mexico, 
and  southeastern  Arizona,  pasture  and  range  conditions  continued  poor.  Inadequate 
rainfall,  coupled  with  hot  weather  and  drying  winds,  held  back  grov;th  of  feeds,  with 
conditions  especially  severe  in  southern  New  Mexico.     In  California,  there  v;as  some 
improvement  of  pastures  .  during  June  as  the  result  of  scattered  rains,  and  conditions 
there  v/ere  much  "better,  than  had  been  anticipated  early  this  year.    However,  pasture 
and  range  feed  was  much  less  abundant  than  a  year  earlier. 

MILK  PHOnJCTIOK:    Total  milk  production  on  farms  in  the  United  States  during  June  is 

estimated  at  12,540,^000,000  pounds  —  slightly  less  than  in  June 
last  year  and  also  below  the  June  1942  production.     With  these  exceptions  it  is  the 
highest  of  record  for  the  month.    The  seasonal  increase  compared  v/ith  May  v/as  not 
quite  as  sharp  this  year  as  it  was  a  year  ago.    The  peak  of  the  flush  period  came 
in  early  June,  a  few  days  ahead  of  last  year.    The  number  of  cov;s  milked  continues 
to  be  about  2  percent  larger  than  a  year  earlier,  but  owing  to  a  smaller  percentage 
of  cov/s  milked,  and  a  deteriorating  green  feed  situation,  the  flow  of  milk  per  cow 
in  herd  averaged  lower  for  June  than  last  year.    The  cumulative  total  of  milk  pro- 
duction during  the  first  6  months  of  1944  ( January- J-une )  totals  about  61.7  billion 
pounds  as  against  61.6  billion  pounds  during  those  months  in  1943. 

The  July  1  flow  of  milk  per  cow  in  herds  kept  by  crop  correspondents  averaged 
16.89  pounds,  CO inpared  with  17,92  pounds  a  month  earlier,  17.65  on  July  1  last  year, 
and  the  10-year  (1933-42)  July  1  average  of  16.61  pounds.    The  seasonal  decline  in 
milk  production  per  cow  (from  June  1  to  July  l)  was  sharper  this  season  than  a  year 
earlier,  owing  to  the  earlier  seasonal  peak  of  production,  poorer  pasture  conditions 
and  undaly  warm  weather  at  the  end  of  June.    All  geograjjhic  divisions  shov;ed  a  sea- 
sonal decline  in  milk  production  per  cow  but  the  sharpest  decrease  compared  with 
average  took  place  in  the  Atlantic  Coast  regions,  especially  the  South  Atlantic 
where  pasture  conditions  dropped  sharply  during  June. 

CoE^ared  with  July  1  last  year,  production  per  cow  was  down  around  4  percent — 
about  half  of  which  Tvas  caused  by  a  decline  of  2  percent  in  the  percentage  of  cov/s 
milked.    The  July  1  floW  was  lower- than  a  year  earlier  in  all  geographic  divisions 
with  the  declines  ranging  from  only  a  fraction  of  1  percent  in  the  Western  States  to 
nearly  7  percent  in  the  West.lTorih  Central  Area, 

The  percentage  of  cows  milked  averaged  74.  S  percent  on  July  1,  the  lov/est  for 
that  date  since  1925,  compared  with  76.3  percent  on  July  1,  1943.    The  seasonal 
increase  from  June  1  to  July  1  in  the  percentage  of  cows  milked  this  year  was  less 
than  the  usual  increase  during  June,    V/hile  all  geographic  divisions  show  a  smaller 
percentage  of  cov^s  milked  than  on  July  1  of  last  year,  the  decline  is  particularly 
sharp  in  the  West  North  Central  States  where  farmers  apparently  are  not  milking 
strippers. 

POUI/TRY  MD  EGO  PROIUCTION:    Farm  flocks  laid  5,437,000,000  eggs  in  June,  a  record 

for  the  month  —  2  percent  above  June  last  year  and  39 
percent  above  the  10-year  (1953-42)  average.     June  egg  production  was  the  highest 
of  all  time  in  all  parts  of  the  country  except  in  the  V/est  North  Central  States, 
v/here  it  v;as  exceeded  only  by  the  record  production  of  June  last  year.    The  aggre- 
gate production  for  the  first  half  of  this  year  was  35,662,000,000  eggs  —  7  percent 
more  than  the  production  for. this  period  in  1943  and  50  percent  above  the  10-year 
average.    The  aggregate  was  the  highest  of  record  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  rate  of  egg  production  per  layer  during  June  was  15,0  eggs  per  layer, 
about  the  same  as  last  year,  compared  with  14.4  eggs  for  the  10-year  average,-  The 
rate  during  the  first  half  of  this  year  was  86.1  eggs,  compared  with  84.4  last  year 
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and  77.7  for  the  10-year  average.    Production  per  layer  during  June  set  a  new  recorc 
high  for  the  month  in  the  West  and  equaled  the  high  of  1941  in  the  North  Atlantic 
States*    The  rate  in  all  other  parts  of  the  country  was  from  1  to  2  percent  "below 
the  June  rate  of  last  year. 

There  were  362»895,000  layers  on  farms  during  June —  2  percent  more  than 
during^June  last  year  and  34  percent  ahove  the  10-year  average.    Although  fowl 
marketings  have  been  very  heavy  during  the  past  2  months  the  number  of  layers  on 
farms  in  June  continues  at  a  record  level  in  all  parts  of  the  country.     Farm  flocks 
decreased  by  29,075,000  birds  from  June  1  to  J^aly  1  this  year  compared  v/ith  a' de- 
crease of  22,372»000  birds  in  the  same  period  last  year.     This  decrease  in  layers 
v/as  about  8  percent  of  the  number  on  hand  June  1,  compared  with  6  percent  last  yea,T, 
Culling  during  June  was  about  43  percent  heavier  than  in  June  last  year,  with  about 
the  same  percentage    death  loss  in  both  years* 

There  were  587,586,000  chicks  and  young  chickens  of  this  yearns  hatching  on 
farms  July  1  —  19  percent  less  than  a  year  ago  but  11  percent  above  the  10-year 
average.     Young  chicken  numbers  v/ere  below  last  year  in  all  parts  of  the  country  — 
15  percent  in  the  North  Atlantic,  16  percent  in  the  East  North  Central,  18  percent 
in  the  West  North  Central,  22  percent  in  the  South  Atlantic,  25  percent  in  the 
South  Central  and  26  percent  in  the  Western  States,     The  number  of  young  chickens 
on  farms  decreased  by  22,025,000  birds  or  4  percent  from  June  1  to  July  1  this  year 
compared  with  an  increase  of  51,818,000  or  8  percent  last  year.     The  decrease  this 
year  reflects  small  June  hatchir^s  and  early  marketing  of  yoimg  birds  in  a  year  of 
decreasing  inventories.     The  large  increase  last  year  was  the  result  of  a  record 
June  chick  production  with  increasing  inventories. 

CHICKS  AND  YOUNC  CHICKENS  ON  FARIAS  JULY  1 

 (_Thousands)  . 

:    North      :  E.North  :  W.North  :    South      :    South    :  :  United 

Av.1933-42        58,504        118,486      158,902        ^53,040      ~10o7244       41,724  530,900 

1943  80,198        148,682      237,818        72,458        139,167        51,561  729,884 

1944  67,854        125,499      195,016        56,561        104,742        37,914  587,586, 


Prices  received  by  farmers  for  eggs  in  mid-June  averaged  28.1  cents  per 
dozen,  compared  with  27.2  cents  a  month  earlier,  35.2  cents  a  year  earlier,  and 
17.9  cents  for  the  10-year  (1933-42)  June  average.    %g  prices  improvt-d  '-''uring  the 
month  with  the  seasonal  decrease  in  egg  production.    Prices  increap.ed  3-  '6  percent 
during  the  month  ending  June  15  compared  with  2.9  percent  last  year  and  1.1  percent 
for  the  10-year  average. 

Fowl  marketings  continued  much  heavier  during  the  month  than  in  June  last 
year,   the  result  of  heavy  culling  to  meet  lower  egg  prices  and  high  feed  costs. 
Chicken  prices  declined  0.6  cents  per  pound  during  the  month  compared  with  an 
increase  of  0.4  cents  during  the  month  last  year  and  a  10-year  ave-rage  decline  of 
0,2  cents. 

Turkey  prices  declined  0.5  cents  per  pound  during  the  month  ending  June  15 
compared  v/ith  no  change  last  year  and  a  10-year  average  decline  of  0.  5  cents.  Mid- 
June  turkey  prices  averaged  30,0  cents  per  pound  compared  with  28.6  cents  a  year 
earlier  and  14,2  cents  for  the  10- year  June  average. 

The  average  cost  of  feed  in  a  U.S.  farm  poultry  ration  declined  about  1 
percent  during  the  month  ending  June  15,  compared  with  an  advanc e  of  about  2  per- 
cent last  year  and  a  10-year  average  decline  of  1  percent. 

The  egg-feed  and  chicken-feed  price  relationships  on  June  15  were  consider- 
ably less  favorable  than  a  year  earlier  or  the  10-year  average.     The  turkey-feed 
ratio  v;as  slightly  less  favorable  than  a  year  earlier  but  considerably  more  favor- 
able than  the  lO-year  average. 
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UNITCD  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

✓ROP    Report           bureau  of  agricuuturau  economics  Washington,  D.  C.  , 

as  of  ■                       crop  reporting  board  July  10,  1944 

  •               '  ■   3:pp;P_.H.  ^(E.W,T 
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 PlilJTE^  ACREAGES  OF  CERTAIN  SPRING  SOW  CROPS ,  1943  AND  1944 

State  •  ^2.^2L»_^i^  '  ^.^E^^Z  Z  ZC  l^E^EyliZ   P_pt_at_oes  l/_:§vmetpotatoe7 

 1943  _;_19M_:_1943_:__  1944  _:_1943  J.  19i4_:_1943  _:_1944  _:_1943  j_  1944_ 

Thousand  acres 

Maine              16          17           99         110  4           3      212  212 

)I.H.                15    ^      16           12           14  —         —         9.4  8*5 

64           65           70           7  2  5           4       15.0  12.3 

Mass.               41          46:           12           14  —         —       25.0  25.0 

R.I.                  8             8            3            3  6.2  6.5 

Conn.               48           52           11           13  — •        —        22.0  21.1 

^^•Y.               654         732         673         841  116       118      213  204 

tJ.J.               181         194           51           46  8           8       71  72         16  16 

Pa.             1,298      1,402         849         849  131         9^      179  168 

Ohio           3,544      3,828      1,326      1,180  45         18       95  79 

Ind.           4,338      4,685      1,612      1,386  69         50        47  42  1,5  1.5 

111.           8,621      9,224      3,536      3,324  119         73       36  33  4.5  5.0 

Mich.          1,562      1,812      1,280      1,472  175       150      220  1  80 

Wis.           2,529      2,706      2,666      2,879  358        204      190  144         —  -7- 

Minn.          5,356      5,999      4,450      4,940  1,348        849      261  219 

owa         10,937    11,484  ..5,069      5,120  51         16       54  50  2  2. 

fe.             4,93L      5,030      2,670      2,056  165        120        46  37         10        -  8 

N.rak.        1,188      1,283      2,228      2,607  2,826    2,826      182  187 

.Eak.        3,834      3,987     2t478      3,073  2^^321    1,857       49  39 

Nebr.          8,502      9,012      2,291      2,383  1,779    1,299       95  •  78 

Kans.          3,872      3,756   .  2,147      1,846  1,538    1,154       37  27  3.0  3.0 

Del.               130  .      139             e       .  ~    6  -  10     ~    11      ■    4.4  4.1       3  3 

Md.                457         503           48      -   -'44  79  -'     -71       22.5  -  19.8       8  -8 

Va.             1,345      1,399      .  170  .„      165  82         75        79  77         32  33 

W.Va.             417  •      -425          103   -   86  ll'  .     "   9:  '  '37  33         —  ~ 

N.C.           2,335      2,358      _  361     ..  -365  60         54:     109  ."87         80  80 

S.C.           1,561      1,467         741         778  13         13       31  "  29         80  78 

Ga.             3,804      3,652         701         701  11         11       35  33       127  118 

Fla.           •    747         732          24           ^24  —          —       32.6  33.5     24  19 

Ky.             2,753      2,891         134         IH  189-       125     .  53  46         22  19 

Tenn.          2,883      2,710         230         218  140  -     140        61  43         54  45 

Ala.           3,257      3,192         264         25-9  —         —       56  62         96  90 

Miss.          2,880      2,707         347          434  —          —        34  3  4         83  73 

Ark.           2,108      2,045         388         427  12         13       61  52         28  23 

la.             1,431      1,317         151          181  —         —       59  64       124  113 

Okla.          2,097      1,971      1,553      1,646  724        326       49  52         13  14 

Tex.           5,610      5,049     1,593      1,848  450        351       76  67         75  65 

Mont.             198         208         522         470  522        568       24  1  8         —       '  — 

Idaho              36           32         237         242  392        353      197  169 

Wyo.               124         103         147         1  60  129        142       16  15 

Colo.             987          957         209          230  894        805       90  92 

N.Mex.           210          200          41           35  35         40         6.0  6.0 

Ariz.               37           40           27           34  99        130         7.0  6.3      —      '  — 

Utah                29           26           53           56  163        150       20.2  18.0      —         —  ' 

Nev.                  4             4          12           13  25         24         3.4  3,4  — 

Wash.               31           31         318         273  337        276       61  48         —      "  — . 

Oreg.               52           43         446         455  292        225       53  46         —    *  — 

Calif.  74  67  499          534  _l_j_602__   88  102  12  _12  _ 

U.S.  97,136  _99,605  _42,858  _44,023  17i329_lf,485  3,429.7  3,084.5  __898^0_  828.5 

1/  Includes  acreage  planted  in  fall  for  harvest  in  succeeding  spring. 
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PLAI^TED  ACREAGE  OF  SPRING  SCT/m  CROPS,  1943  AW  1944 


jAn__s£rirLg  whe_at  j_  _Dunp  ivheat"'  "*  TC^HierTspring  wheat ;  Flajc^s_se_d  l/^  _  ' 

:     1943     :     1944     :     1943  ":    1944"' 7  ~19'43'    :      ^1944  ":      1943       :  1944 


Thousand  acres 

Thousand  acrss 

Thousand  acres 

Thousand  ac 

res 

I  k  me 

2 

2 

2 

2 

N.  Y. 

3 

4 

3 

4 

— 

Pa. 

9 

8 

9 

8 



— — 

Ohio 

1 

1 

1 

1 

— 

Tnd, 

6 

6 

IP  w 

6 

6 

— — 

111, 

8 

7 

8 

7 

9 

3 

Mich. 

9 

9 

9 

9 

5 

5 

is  . 

'  40 

34 

40 

34 

13 

6 

Minn, 

1,022 

1,180 

49 

42 

973 

1,138 

1. 

758 

984 

lov/a 

5 

6 

5 

6 

354 

124 

Mo. 

'  

■ 

20 

15 

N.Dak, 

8,500 

10,226 

1,847 

1,976 

6 , 653 

8,2  50 

2, 

168 

1,106 

S .Dak. 

2,96-e 

3,020 

293 

246 

2,667 

2,774 

630 

321 

Tiebr  . 

8^ 

99 



87 

99 

12 

2 

Kans  • 

8 

6 

6 

6 

311 

165 

Okla.. 



60 

54 

Tex. 

'  

- 

38 

36 

Mont . 

2,  557 

2,941 



2,557 

2,941 

597 

269 

Idaho 

336 

390 

356 

390 

2 

1 

%o.  . 

89 

93 



89 

93 

- 

A 

1 

Colo. ' 

153 

191 





153 

191 

— — 

23 

23 

23 

23 

— — 

Ariz. 

25 

20 

Utah 

69 

75 



69 

75 

— — 

Nsv. 

Wash, 

1,101 

1,046 





1,101 

1,046 

1 

X 

Greg, 

274 

195 

274 

195 

5 

2 

Calif. 

310 

170 

U.  S. 

17,275 

19,578 

2,189 

2,264 

15,086 

17,314 

320 

3,285 

;  Beans, dry  ed 

ible   :  ? 

eas,  dry 

field  : 

Sugar  beets  1> 

/  : 

Rice 

:     1943     :    1944  : 

1943  : 

1944  : 

1943     : • 

1944 

• 
• 

1943   .  : 

1944 

T 

b.ousand  acres 

Thousand 

acres 

Thousand 

acre 

s 

Thousand  acres 

.  9 

5 

vt. 

2 

1 

132 

125 

Ohio 

21 

16 

ii^ch. 

y 

655 

701 

2 

60 

71 

Wis , 

7 

3 

8 

3 

i.a.nn. 

8 

8 

N.Dak. 

4 

2 

11 

11 

S.Dak. 

6 

1 



Nebr , 

100 

60 

52 

.54 

Kans  . 

6 

2 



Ark, 



-265 

273 

La . 

629 

579 

Tex.  ■ 

14 

6 

400 

392 

Mont. 

66 

28 

60 

73 

Idaho 

171 

154 

2  50 

228 

49 

51 

v;yo . 

.  124 

98 

2 

1 

26 

32 

Colo. ■ 

595 

416 

51 

46 

139 

139 

M.Hex, 

300 

285 

-- 

Ariz  • 

15 

16 

Utah 

11 

12 

II 

II 

34 

34 

TIB.  sh. 

4 

4 

398 

.  370 

Or  e  -'^  • 

3 

2 

54 

51 

Calif. 

442 

411 

84 

77 

237 

246 

Ot  he  r 

States  - 

92 

99 

u  .o  • 

2/2, 

674  2, 

340 

832 

746 

617 

646 

551 

1,490 

1^/lncludes  acr 

ea^^e  planted  in  fa 

11  for  harvest  in  succeeding 

spring 

• 

^/kevised. 

^fm 
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UN  IT- ED  STATEIS  DEPARXMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Crop    Report  bureau  of  agrjcuu-turau  economics           Washington,  D.  c, 

as  of  crop  reporting  board  tluly  10,  1944  
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VrniTSE  WHEAT 


1 

• 
• 

Acreage 

:  -     Yield  per  acre  : 

Production 

•  oTjaiie 

I  Harvested 

•r  For 

'Average  ' 
;  1953-42; 

Indi-  : 

Average 
1933-42 

: Ave  rage 
:1933-42 

•  1943 

9 

'harvest 
:  1944 

1943  : 

cated  : 
1944  : 

:     1943  : 

Indicated 
1944 

- 

Thousand  acres • 

B^Lishels 

Thousand  "bushels 

-jr.Y. 

?49 

oDo 

P3«0 

18  0 

X  w  •  w 

6  517 

4  48P 

8  825 

H.J. 

56 

46 

AO 

20.0 

P3  5 

1.234 

920 

1  -410 

Pa. 

935 

781 

19,  6 

17. 0 

18,400 

13,277 

19  .194 

Ohio 

2,070 

1. 60? 

o  r\A  A 

20.3 

16c  5 

PP  R 

41 , 934 

25.^33 

45  990 

Ind. 

1 ,647 

949 

±  ,  ( 

17.0 

16.0 

PP  n 

28,047 

15,184 

•27,874 

111. 

1 ,900 

1,010 

1  •  P4-P 

17-8 

16.5 

21  0 

34,144 

16, 655 

26,082 

l^ich. 

.  815 

•  652 

■  On? 

20.3 

17.0 

24  5' 

16,396 

11,034 

23,324 

Vis. 

39 

30 

17  ,0 

19.  5 

20  0 

668 

585 

700 

Minn. 

■  1-75 

■    ^  112 

■  ]  1  2 

17.8 

18,5 

17.5 

3,146 

2,072 

•    1  5  960 

Iowa 

553 

-  139 

1  O 

21.0 

21.0  • 

6,401 

2,919 

2  j625 

Mo. 

1,873 

•  973 

1  •  5S0 

14.4 

13„0 

17.5 

26,851 

12 , 649 

27,300 

S.I)ak. 

119 

165 

230 

O  <w/  W 

11.0 

11.  5 

17.5 

1,394 

1,898 

4,025 

Nebr. 

2,797 

2^^865 

3  •  026 

14 , 0 

21.0 

15.5 

39 ,360 

60,165 

-45,903 

Kans. 

10,135 

10^,155 

11  881 

12.  3 

14.2 

17.5 

125,965 

144,201 

207,918 

Eel.  . 

75 

r  56 

67 

18.4 

18.0 

20.5 

1,364 

1,008 

•1,374 

Md. 

399 

■  289 

■  379 

19.2 

17.0 

22.0 

7,634 

4,913  ■ 

■  8,338 

Va. 

559 

■  451 

•  564 

14.3 

13.0 

19.5 

8,081 

5,863 

10,998 

W.Va. 

132 

78 

•  104 

14.8 

13o5 

16.5 

1,952 

1,053 

1,716 

N.C. 

483 

465 

l2o4 

17.0 

5,812 

>9,486 

S.C. 

192 

261 

271 

10.4 

11.5 

13.0  • 

2,050 

3,002 

• '    J  523 

Oa. 

180 

193 

O-i-  U 

9.5 

11.0 

13.0 

1,718 

2,123 

.  2,834 

Ky. 

418 

289 

14.2 

13.5 

19.0 

5,992 

3,902. 

'8,018 

Tenn. 

417 

343 

11.9 

12.0 

15.5 

4,901 

4,116" 

7,161 

Ala. 

7 

1? 

10.8 

11.5 

14,5 

77 

138 

218 

Miss. 

8 

18 

28.0 

26.0 

224 

468 

Ark. 

57 

18 

45 

9.6 

11.0 

12.0 

530 

198 

540 

Okla. 

4,020- 

3.338 

4,617 

12.0 

"9.5 

18.5 

48,419 

31,711 

395,414 

Tex. 

2,834 

3,306 

4  ,156 

9.7 

11.0 

17.5 

28,195 

36,366 

72,905 

Mont . 

914- 

953 

•  1,159 

15.7 

23.0 

21.0 

15,785 

21,919 

24,339 

Idaho 

608 

503 

610 

22.6 

24.0 

27.0 

13,862 

12,192 

15,470 

Wyo . 

91 

139 

150 

12.7 

16.0 

16.0 

1,298 

2,224 

■  2,400 

Colo . 

702 

1,283 

1,129 

13.5 

22.9 

14.0  • 

10,427 

29,381 

■  15,806 

-  N.Mex. 

197 

231 

215 

9.8 

9.0 

12.0 

2,040 

2,079 

•    2 ,580 

Ariz. 

40 

22 

24 

22.1 

21.0 

25.0 

890 

462 

600 

Utah 

175 

158 

209 

17.8 

20.5 

24.0 

3,155 

3,239 

5,016 

Nev. 

4 

5 

6 

27.7 

30.0 

50.0 

101 

150 

180 

Wash. 

1,088 

-  894 

:  1,376 

25.9 

25.5 

28.5 

28,954 

23,691 

39,244 

Oreg. 

:  583 

468 

744 

21  .:2 

27.5 

■26.5 

12,542 

12,870  . 

19,716 

Calif. 

782 

456 

18,0 

18.5 

:18.0 

14,246 

8,436 

9,512 

U.S. 

38,163 

33,952 

41,854 

15.0 

15.6 

18.9 

570,675 

529,606 

793,086 

hsj 
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SPRING-  ^VHMT  OTHER  THAN  liURUM 


Acreage 

:         Yield  per  acre 

:  Production 

State 

Harvested 
:Average: 
:  1933-42:  ^^^"^ 

1  Por 
:  harvest 
:  1944 

'Average  ] 
',1933-42; 

• 

1943  : 

« 

Indi- 
cated 
1944 

]  Average  [ 
;  1933-42  \ 

• 
• 

1943  : 

t 
t 

Indi- 
cated 
1944 

Thousand  acres 

Bushels 

Thousand  "bushels 

Maine 

4 

.  2 

2 

19.4 

24.0 

20.0 

87 

-48 

40 

N.Y. 

6 

3 

4 

17o8 

15.5 

18*0 

95 

46 

72 

pa. 

11 

9 

8 

17.8 

17.5 

19.0 

189 

158 

152 

Ohio 

4 

1 

1 

19.0 

16.0 

22.0 

69 

16 

22 

Ind. 

7 

6 

6 

15.0 

15,0 

20,0 

107 

90 

-  120 

111. 

29 

8 

7 

15,4 

19c  5 

20.0 

437 

■  156 

140 

Hi  ch. 

.16 

8 

8 

17.,  4 

14  .,0 

20.0 

258 

112 

160 

Wis. 

64 

39 

33 

16.3 

19,5 

19,5 

1,018 

760 

644 

Minn, 

1,417 

942 

1,112- 

13.6 

16.0 

16.5 

19,162 

15,072 

•  18,348 

Iowa 

29 

5 

6 

13o7 

15,0 

16.0 

378 

75 

96 

N.3]ak. 

5,151 

6,394 

8,056. 

9.9 

19,0 

17.0 

53,560 

121,486 

•136,952 

S.Eak. 

1,642 

2,499 

2,649 

8.1 

11.0 

14.0 

14,980 

27,489 

37,086 

Nehr. 

242 

83 

92 

8.0 

13.5 

13.0 

1,725 

1,120 

1,196 

Kans 

•12 

4 

5 

7.2 

10,0 

9.5 

95 

40 

■  48 

Mont . 

2,368 

2,496 

2,870 

11.2 

21.0 

19,0 

26,766 

52,416 

54,530 

Idaho 

380 

329 

382 

27.4 

32.0 

33,0 

10,332 

10 ,528 

12,606 

Wyo . 

105 

81 

84 

12.5 

15.0 

15,0 

1,295 

1,215 

•  1,260 

Colo. 

274 

127 

161 

13.8 

17.0 

15.0 

3,657 

2,159 

2,415 

N.Mex. 

20 

21 

21 

13.2 

15.5 

18.0 

264 

326 

252 

Utah 

72 

65 

73 

28.8 

33.5 

32.0 

2,081 

2,178 

■  2,336 

Nev. 

13 

14 

15 

25.2 

28.0 

27.0 

320 

392 

-   ■  405 

Wash, 

1,001 

1,076 

1,022 

19.8 

26.0 

25.0 

19,243 

27,976 

55,550 

Ore  g. 

296 

260 

185 

20.4 

25.  5 

23.0 

5,970 

6,630 

■4,255 

U.S. 

13,166 

14,472 

16,802 

12.4 

18.7 

17.8 

162,112 

270,488 

298,685 

njRUM  WHEAT 


Acreage 

:         Yield  Der  acre 

:  Production 

State  1 

Harvested 
Average: 

I  For 

:  harvest 

1  Ave  rage  [ 
;  19 33-42] 

1943  : 

Indi- 
cated 

'  Average 

;  1933-42  ; 

1943  : 

Indi- 
cated 

1933-42: 

:  1944 

1944 

1944 

Thousand  acres 

Bushels 

Thousand  "bushels 

Minn. 

81 

48 

41 

14.1 

18.0 

17.5 

1,114 

864 

718 

N..Dak. 

1,909 

1,815 

1^942 

11.3 

18.0 

16,5 

22,260 

32,670 

32,043 

S.Dak. 

388 

267 

235 

9.1 

10.0 

14.0 

4,039 

2,670 

3,290 

3  States 

2,377 

2,130 

2,218 

11.2 

17.0 

16.3 

27,413 

36,204 

36,051 

V/HEAT  (Production  by  classes)  for  the  United  States 


Year 


 l-fintej"  

Hard  red    *   Soft  red 


 Spring  

Hard  red    ',    Durum  l/ 
Thousand  "bushels 


White 
(Winter  & 


Total 


Av, 

1933-42 
1943 
1944  2/ 


127,402  28,340 
227,689  37,177 
258,652  37,066 

ncludes  darum  wheat  in  States  for  v;hich  estimates  are  not  shown  separately, 
2/  Indicated  July  1,  1944 


315,315 
354,916 
497,^20 


200,147 
133,317. 
230,240 


88,995 

83,199 
104,444 


760,199 

836,298 
1,127,822 


hs  j 
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UNITEID  SXATES  D  El  f=  A  RX  M  EIN  T  OF  AGRICULTURE: 

Crop   Reiport  bureau  of  agricuuxurau  economics  Washington,  D.  C, 


■ ..  as  of 


crop  RELPORXING  BOARD 


j:uI.y_.lQ^._iaM- 


„ij^ly„I?...l?.M   ..3j.00„Z..M..„.„(E.,W,T.,.) 

TiimiiitilliiuitiliiitMiiitiiinlltllllMluitillllliiilliHnuHliiiiiilMiiiiMiniiiiiiiMiinMniiiniiiiMiiMiiMMiiii^   iliiiilllll  iiiiMiillilitiililillniiiilliiltlllliiillliiiilllliliiil 

.CORN,  ALL 


State 


Acreaf,e 
Te'rve's'teci" 


1933-42: 


194? 


For 
harvest 
.  1944 


Yield  "oer  acre 


Aver  a  3;0 
1935-42 


1943 


Indi- 
cated 
1944 


Production 


Ave rape 
1933-42 


1943 


Indicated 
1944 


Maine 

:  N.H. 
vt. 

Mass. 
R.I. 

Conn. 
^T.Y. 
N.J. 
Pa. 
Ohio 
Ind. 
111. 
o  Mch. 

^  Minn. 

I  ov/a 
I:io. 

N.Dak. 

S.Dak, 

Nebr . 

ICans , 

Bel. 

Md. 

Va. 

.  Ya . 
N.C. 
S.C. 
Ga. 
Fla. 

Ky. 

Tenn. 

Ala. 

Miss. 

Ark. 

La, 

Okla. 

Tex. 

Hont. 

Idaho 

Yiyo . 

Colo. 

N.Mex. 

Ariz. 

Utah 

Nev. 

sh. 
Or  eg. 
Cal_if . 
U.S. 


Thousand  acres 


14 

16 
73 
40 
9 
50 
679 
190 
1,350 
3,491 
4,222 
8,268 
1,575 
2,353 
4,590 
10,000 
4,500 
1,145 
3,019 
■7^490 
5,368 
140 
493 
,1,597 
468 
2,401 
1,704 
4,226 
735 
2,710 
2,784 
3,442 
2,918 
2,211 
1,550 
1,914 
4,969 
156 
43 
■169 
l,-086 
185 
36 
24 
3 
34 
-  63 
_  _7_6 
9  2.  355 


16 
15 
64 
41 
8 
48 
649 
17  9 
1,294 
3,  516 
4,294 
8,532 
'1,556 
-2,564 
.5,192 
10,860 
4,510 
1,126 
3,543 
8,332 
3,  666 
129 
454 
1,331 
413 

O     'Z.'l  Q 
,  o  X 

1,545 
3,774 
7  41 
2,740 
2,868 
3,234 
2,807 
'2,021 
1,395 
1,868 
5,526 
190 
^34 
113 
931 
189 
35 
28 
4 
31 
51 

_  _  7_4 
94,790" 


17 
16 
65 
46 
8 
52 
7  27 
192 
1,398 
3,797 
4,638 
9,129 
1,805 
2,679 
5,879 
11,346 
4,916 
1  ,227 
3,685 
8,749 
5,  519 
138 
499 
1,384 
421 
2,342 
1,452 

«-<  ,  vj  C  ^-^ 

726 
2,377 
2,696 
3,169 
2,639 
2,001 
1,283 
1,812 
4,97  3 
200 
31 
92 
884 
180 
38 
25 
4 
31 
42 

97. 519 


39.5 
41.0 
37.8 
41,0 
37.8 
39.2 
34.9 
38.6 
41.2 
42.3 
39.2 
40.4 
33.4 
35,0 
34.1 
42.5 
25.4 
16.6 
14.4 
15.4 
14.2 
28.6 
33.9 
24.8 
27.7 
19.5 
13.  6 
10.2 
9.6 
24.4 
23.4 
1 2 « 9 
15.0 
15.6 
14.8 
14.4 
15.3 
12.7 
41.5 
11.0 
10.8 
14.0 
12.1 
24.9 
30.0 
34.  6 
31.0 
32_.0 
'25.8 


Bushels 

40.0 

41.0 

38.0 

42.0 

38.0 

40.0 

35.0 

34.0 

38.0 

49.5 

49.0 

50.0 

34.0 

43.5 

41.5 

59.0 

31.0 

22.5 

22,5 

26.0 

23.0 

25.0 

26.0 

25.0 

34.0 

22.0 

16.0 

12.0 

11.0 

27.5 

23.0 

15.0  - 

15.5 

12.5 

12.5 
16.0 
17.0 
49.5 
11.0 
15.5 
15.5 
11.5 
31.5 
30.0 
47.0 
'  36.5 
__34_.0__ 
32,5 


Thousand  bushels 


39.0 
41,0 
41.0 
41.0 
41.0 
40.0 
37,0 
43.0 
44.0 
49.0 
45.0 
47 . 0 
39.0 
45.0 
37 . 0 
45.0 
30.5 
24.0 
22.0 
25.0 
24.5 
30.0 
35.5 
26.0 
33.0 
13.0 
13.5 
9.0' 
10.0 
26.0 
22.5 
14.0 

17.0 
14,0 
17.5 
13,5 
18.5 
48.0 
12.0 
16.0 
1^.0 
12,0 
30.0 
28,0 
42.0 
34.0 
32.0 
"30.6 


571 
635 
2,7  59 
1,657 
332 
1,946 
23,735 
7,342 
54,713 
147,230 
164,777 
530,989 
52,772 
82,275  ■ 
155,934 
421,7  69  ■ 

•  102,573 

18,812- 
43,767  - 
116,838-  ' 

•  44,701- 

4,013' 
16,704- 
34, 638- • 
12,884 
46,720 
23,209 
42,87  3 
7,050 
65,808 
.  65,238 
44,317 
43,845 
34, 248 
22,922 
26,488 
75,569 
2,071. 
1,794  ' 
1,830 
11,721 
2,614^ 
434' 
608 
81 
1,195 
1,938 

 ^2^440  

"2. 369. 384  3. 


640 
615 
432 
722 
304 
920 
715 
086 
17  2 
042 
406 
600 
904 
924 
468 
740 
810 
335 
718 
632 
318 
225 
804 
2V5- 
042- 
013. 
7  20 
288 
151. 
350 
964 
510 
508 
262 
018 
350 
416 
230 
683 
243 
430 
930 
402 
882 
120 
1,457 
1,862 
_2^526 
07  6.159" 


2 
1 

1 

22 
6 
49 
174 

210 
426 
52 
103 
215 
640 
139 
25 
79 
216 
-84 
3 
11 
33 
14 
51 
24 
45 
8 
75 
65 
48 
43 
25 
23 
23 
88 
•^•3 
1 
1 
14 
2 


663 
656 
665 

,886 
328 
,080 
899 
256 
512 
055 
710 
,065 
395 
197 
525^ 
570 
938 
448 
070 

216 
140 
214 
984 
893 
156 
602 
,607 
260 
802 
660 
356 
266 
,017 
962 
,710 
136 
,700 
488 
104 
144 
830 
456 
750 
112 
1,302 
1,428 

 ^2^144 

"2.980,136" 


2 
1 

2 

2^ 
8 

61- 
136 
208 
429 

70 
115 
217 
510 
149 

29 
'81 
218 

86 
4 

.  18 
55 
13 
42 
19 
32 
7, 
7.4 
60. 
44 
38 
34 
17 
31 
67 
3. 

1 
14 
2 


UNITED  SXAITES  DEPARTTMENT  OF  A3RICUl_XURE 

Crop   Report  bureau  of  aqricuutural.  economics  Washington,  D.  C, 

as  of  CROP  REPORTING  BOARD  July  10,  1944 


3:00  P.M.  (E.¥.T.) 


tiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiniiii<iiiiiiiiiiiiniiuiiiiitiiiitit>iiiiiiin<tiiiiiiiiiiiiMi«H>«iiiiiiiiiiitiiiiHiiiiiiiiiMiiiiniiiiiiiiiiliMiiiniiMiiiititlii(>ilin 


GRAIN  STOCKS  ON  MRMS  JULY  1  1/ 


State  ; Average:    -i  q^^^  i 
:  1933-42:    ^^^'^  ; 


Oats 


Old  Wheat 


1944 


fo^^^fo'  1943  •  1944  -fl^ff!-  1943  '  1944 
1935-42j_  :  lli33-42£  :  

Thousand  hushels 


Maine 

10 

11 

15 

816 

884 

497 

11 

7 

6 

N.H. 

24 

19 

20 

53 

49 

38 

— 

Vt. 

39 

20 

13 

220 

353 

119 

— 

Mass. 

53 

62 

77 

21 

10 

16 

— 

— 

H.I. 

12 

6 

8 

6 

3 

2 

— 



-  —  ^ 

Conn. 

92 

68 

48 

15 

7 

10 

— 

.  — — 

N.Y. 

916 

1 

,789 

973 

3,959 

7,691 

2,237 

800 

1,361 

10^^ 

634 

N.J. 

1,432 

2 

,142 

996 

248 

232 

198 

86 

129 

Pa. 

8,418 

9 

,555 

7,004 

3,997 

3,641 

1,934 

1,504 

1,683 

1,142 

Ohio 

26,501 

43 

,624 

28,913 

5,462 

8,810 

3,825 

3,304 

2,896 

1,719 

Ind. 

34,816 

60 

,338 

42,333 

4,896 

7,335 

4,318 

1,956 

1,265 

840 

111. 

112,138 

132 

,634 

81,650 

17,889 

16,534 

12,440 

1,765 

1,027 

841 

Mich. 

7,533 

17 

,909 

6,665 

7,147 

14,155 

4,780 

2,573 

2,911 

1,344 

Wis. 

6,494 

12 

,670 

11,379 

11,369 

15,092 

15,052 

356 

535 

659 

Minn. 

35,045 

42 

,446 

30,334 

25,810 

33,738 

22,847 

4,101 

6, .48  8 

2,701 

lovja 

165,568 

235 

,631 

173,735 

33,097 

35,329 

34,962 

859 

1,258 

659 

Mo. 

25,663 

32 

,896 

26,284 

5,213 

7,725 

8  ,280 

1,558 

1,265 

1,518 

N.Dak. 

799 

1 

,634 

535 

8,804 

23,976 

21,986 

12,973 

41,956 

30  ,831 

S.Ife,k. 

11,032 

26 

,786 

13,855 

10,136 

23,504 

14,805 

5,022 

14,940 

5,770 

Nehr. 

39,705 

67 

,511 

46,047 

7,443 

8,742 

13,618 

5,391 

19,574 

7,967 

Kans. 

9,428 

19 

,056 

13,301 

4,110 

4,623 

5,691 

9,716 

36,018 

7,212 

Del. 

869 

1 

,071 

531 

3 

7 

4 

36 

28 

10 

Md. 

3,358 

2 

,900 

1,503 

122 

133 

77 

235 

180 

74 

Ya. 

5,684 

5, 

,568 

4,594 

190 

386 

200 

432 

827 

381 

W.Va. 

1,854 

2 

,225 

2,393 

246 

333 

224 

203 

248 

147 

H.C. 

9,320 

8 

,674 

9,413 

470 

652 

329 

380 

681 

291 

S.C, 

4,324 

3 

,542 

5,087 

493 

404 

282 

54 

84 

75 

Ga. 

7,556 

5 

,966 

8,390 

472 

254 

253 

95 

101 

96 

Pla. 

640 

698 

653 

2 

0 

0 

— 

Ky. 

11,525 

15 

,299 

12,548 

134 

157 

176 

169 

338 

*156 

Tenn. 

10,971 

11 

,785 

8,919 

104 

109 

167 

173 

183 

185 

Ala. 

7,366 

5 

,595 

9,450 

109 

432 

276 

3 

14 

4 

Miss. 

5,936 

5, 

,785 

5,507 

166 

315 

450 

3 

4 

Ark. 

4,530 

4 

,320 

2,582 

287 

514 

342 

24 

13 

7 

La. 

1,800 

1 

,914 

2  ,251 

79 

158 

111 

— 

Okla. 

2,848 

3 

,397 

1,788 

2,632 

2,633 

1,833 

2,987 

5,450 

1,427 

Tex. 

7,535 

5 

,252 

8,147 

4,743 

2,018 

1,960 

594 

5,218 

yuy 

Mont. 

98 

247 

129 

2,012 

6,502 

6,378 

8,045 

24,348 

22,300 

Idaho 

229 

337 

170 

789 

1,422 

1,036 

2,618 

4,252 

3,181 

Wyo. 

116 

151 

34 

520 

820 

680 

421 

1,745 

688 

Colo. 

1,188 

1,930 

1,555 

731 

847 

857 

1,600 

4,659 
#  626 

3,785 

N.Mex, 

315 

490 

235 

55 

55 

131 

118 

96 

Ariz. 

78 

66 

81 

10 

13 

11 

11 

12 

9 

Utah 

10 

15 

6 

125 

278 

302 

547 

701 

813 

Hey, 

1 

2 

2 

14 

32 

33 

31 

58 

54 

Wash. 

38 

58 

45 

793 

1,795 

1,390 

1,194  2/4,136 

1,550 

Oreg. 

114 

126 

213 

962 

1,308 

1,363 

928 

2/3,755 

1,560 

Calif. 

 1 8_ 

15 

15 

50 

_28 

 54 

^/_156_2/i_^289_ 

759 

U.S._ 

_574_j_054 

799.235 

_  570^435_167^024_ 

235,060' 

186,^74. 

j/73^031J^9^,i36 

"1027^^33 

1/  Soyhean  stocks 

on  farms,  see 

page  41. 

hsj 
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UNITED  STA-TES  DEPARXMENT  OF  AGRICUL-TURE 
Crop    Report  bureau  of  AaRicuLTURAL  economics  Washington,  D.  G., 

as  of  crop  reporting  SOARD  J-ulv  10,  1944 

„.J)Aly...l»...1944   3v00'T:X~"TiriO7}' 

""*•"""""""""""" ■ ' • • • .....Mn..»..n.....,HiM„n.  ....n„.,.„.,„ii,.„.,„,„..„  nmmVnmmmmMm.TTrrm^^^^^^^ 

 DATS  

Acreage  :      Yield  per  acre        :  Production 


State 


1943 


;      Harve  s 
, Ave rage  I 

;  1933-42;  

_Tho  us and  acres 
11(5' 
7 
54 
6 
2 
5 

830 
45 
886 
1,216 
1,362 
3,502 
1,315 
• $*394 
4,138 
5,548 
1,705 
1,470 
1,513 
1,697 
1-^510 
3 
36 
101 
80 
237 
496 
430 
10 
78 
93 
127 
130 
216 
60 
1,360 
1,406 
315 
159 
109 
154 
26 
8 
36 
4 
173 
293 

"35.597 


For    I  ^  ; 


1943  : 


Indi- 
cated 
1944 


SS=  ^^^^ 


Indicated 
1944 


Bushels 


Thousand  bushels 


Maine 

N.H. 

Vt. 

Mass. 

R.  I. 

Conn. 

N.y. 

N.J.  , 
Pa. 

Ohio 

Ind. 

111. 

Mich. 

Wis. 

Minn, 

Iowa 

Mo. 

N.Dak. 

S. Dak. 

Nehr. 

Kans. 

Del. 

Kd. 

Va.  . 

W.Va. 

N.C. 

S.  C. 

Ga. 

PI  a. 

Ky. 

Tenn. 

Ala. 

Miss. 

Ark. 

La. 

Okla. 

Tex. 

Mont. 

Idaho 

Wyo. 

Colo. 

N.Mex. 

Ariz. 

Utah 

Nev. 

Wash. 

Greg. 

Calif, 

U.  S."  ' 


85 
6 
44 
5 
1 
4 
572 
44 
763 
1,226 
1,444 
3^  427 
1,138 
2,573 
4,327 
4.907 
2,250 
2,086 
2,350 
2.172 
1.976 
4 
43 
143 
78 
278 
641 
519 
10 
83 
159 
192 
300 
274 
123 
1,273 
1,210 
469 
185 
129 
170 
34 
9 
45 
9 

191 
299 
-  169 
38.449 


99 

•  37.2 

39.0 

3SoO 

4,098 

3, 

315 

7 

38c  0 

35  c  0 

37.0 

280 

210 

45 

31.9 

27,0 

33.0 

1,720 

1, 

188 

6 

33,1 

31„0 

33.0 

186 

155 

X 

31ol 

31.0 

32.0 

47 

31 

4 

31.1 

30.0 

31.0 

145 

120 

789 

29,4 

17.0 

33.0 

24,470 

9, 

724 

40 

30.3 

25c  0 

29.0 

1.371 

1, 

100 

832 

29.4 

19o5 

30,0 

25,912 

14, 

878 

1* 

127 

33„6 

24.0 

35.0 

40.351 

29, 

424 

1. 

275 

29.0  • 

23o0 

27.0 

38,976 

33, 

212 

3, 

187 

32«9 

33.0 

32o0 

115,311 

113, 

091 

1. 

411 

32»8 

21.0 

33.0 

43,549 

23, 

898 

2, 

779 

32.1 

39o0 

40.  0 

76,610 

100, 

347 

4, 

792 

32o4 

33o0 

32.0 

135s 359 

142, 

791 

4, 

905 

32,0 

37o5 

30.5 

178,708 

184, 

012 

1, 

710 

23.4 

23o0 

17.0 

40,710 

51, 

750 

2, 

441 

22.0 

34„  0 

32.0 

35,220 

70, 

924 

2, 

935 

23.2 

30.0 

33.0 

40, 764 

70, 

500 

1. 

846 

21,0 

33.0 

22.0 

37,248 

71. 

676 

1, 

620 

23o6 

24.0 

19o5 

35, 931 

47, 

424 

4 

29o6 

25o0 

30.0 

77 

100 

40 

29o4 

24c  0 

29.0 

1,061 

1. 

032 

136 

22.0 

20.0 

26.0 

2,252 

2, 

860 

60 

21o  5 

20.5 

22.0 

1,721 

1, 

599 

284 

22,6 

21.5 

29«0 

5,372 

5, 

977 

673 

21,0 

22.0 

23.0 

10,481 

14, 

102 

540 

18,8 

19,5 

23.5 

8,137 

10, 

120 

10 

13o6 

15.0 

25.0 

133 

150 

75 

18.1 

20,0 

19,0 

1,416 

1, 

760 

151 

18.3 

21,0 

23.,  5 

1,725 

3. 

339 

202 

18,8 

20,5 

23.5 

2,433 

3, 

936 

381 

27o5 

30^0. 

37,0 

4,046 

9, 

000 

301 

22c  4 

25,0 

28,5 

4,967 

6, 

850 

154 

27  0^ 

29.0 

31.0 

1,734 

3, 

712 

1,540 

19o6 

18.0 

19.5 

26,831 

22. 

914 

1, 

573 

23o0 

18.0 

27.0 

33,213 

21. 

780 

422 

27c  2 

40o0 

38.0 

9,104 

18. 

760 

189 

37.6 

40.0 

40.0 

5,999 

7, 

400 

141 

27o2 

31.0. 

30p0 

2,963 

3, 

999 

187 

28.2 

31.5 

28.5 

4,373 

5, 

355 

27 

24^2 

24,0 

24,0 

634 

816 

12 

27.8 

27.0 

31.0 

222 

243 

48 

37.8 

42.0 

41.0 

1,388 

1,890 

10 

36.8 

41.0 

36.0 

166 

369 

168 

45^4 

48.5 

48.0 

7,887 

9. 

264 

308 

30.3 

38.0 

34.0 

8,889 

11,362 

177 

28. 9_ 

32.0 

28.0 

4,089 

5, 

408 

39" 

"664^ 

"  2876"" 

""29.8  " 

2978*  1, 

028,280 

1,143, 

867 

3,762 
259 
1,485 
198 
32 
124 
26,037 
1.160 
24,960 
39,445 
34.425 
101,984 
46.563 
111,160 
153,344 
149,602 
29,070 
78,112 
96,855 
40.612 
.31.590 
120 
1,16Q 
3,536 
1,326 
8,236 
15,479 
12,690 
250 
1,425 
3,548 
4,747 
14.097 
8,578 
4,774 
30,030 
42,471 
16,036 
7,560 
4,230 
5,330 
648 
372 
1,968 
360 
8,064 
10,472 

 4,95^6 

867  1,183,236^ 


UNIT-ED  STAXES  DEIPA  RT  M  EIN  X  OF  AQRICULTURE 
Crop    Report  bureau  of-  AamcuL-ruRAu  economics        ..  Washington,  D.  c, 


CROP  REPORTING  BOARD 


JulT  10,  1944 


•as  of 
......jJ^Xx.l.,.„1944  

|liiiliuluriinitiininniuiMiiiMlininiiniiMMlillMlllllillllllliiUiHHini'iiniliilMiiHilinii4iiiiiiriiiiijnMiiiiuiiiuiMMlliiiiMiilllillllniiMiM 


BAHLEY 


Acreage 


Yield  per  acre 


Production 


State 

:      Jdarvested  ; 
.•Average:  : 
: 1933-42:  : 

For  : 
harvest : 
1944  : 

Average \ 
1953-42; 

1943  • 

• 

►  ♦ 

Indi-  : 

r*  a  t  p  r)  ' 

1  944 

Average 
1933-42  ;• 

• 

IQA-^  ;in^icated 

^'^^'^     •  1944 
• 

Thousand  acres 

jsusiiexs 

Thousand  "bushels 

A 
*± 

4 

3 

d  (  •  O 

28  .0 

x2J- 

Lei\J 

84 

vt 

D 

D 

A 

P7 

29  0 

1  /I  R 

1  1  R 
XXO 

116 

X  Xw 

]<r  Y 

1  AO 

XUU 

X  X  w 

PA  !^ 

1  A  R 

X  D.  <J 

27  ,0 

•7    A7  A 

1  ARf) 

2 , 970 

/I 

7 

PA  7 

PA  n 

28.0 

XvJO 

1  ftp 

196 

"Pa 

1  PR 

X<;0 

88 

OP.  A 

PP  O 

29  0 

P  AdQ 

P  7R0 

Off  «Jw 

2,  552 

n^i  n 

17 

P7  Q 

pfi  n 

26  0 

71  R 
r  X  O 

OVJvJ 

442 

Tr  d 

47 

PT  8 
cX.  o 

PT  R 

26.0 

QPA 

1  PAR 

X  ,  o  DO 

1,  222 

111 

i7X 

64 

P4-  Q 

PP  n 

OO  c  U 

25.5 

"7   '^1  R 
O  5  OXo 

p  nnp 

o ,  uuo 

1,632 

oUX 

144 

25.1 

16  5 

50.0 

R  P'^R 
O  ,  oOO 

P  RRft 

4,  320 

If  -c  O  • 

1  oo 

198 

23e3 

PA  0 

29  .0 

oU , O  f  o 

Q  OPP 

5 , 742 

1*^ X  i  Ll±  9 

1  889 

1  PP8 

798 

23.  5 

">  8  5 

25,0 

44  911 

^  ^  XX 

P2  718 

19, 950 

T  nwfi. 

Jl.  \^  W  Cb 

418 

49 

15 

23.7 

PP  R 
oo  . 

?  A  0 

9,844 

1,102 

360 

Mo . 

120 

120 

SO 

18.6 

18  0 

?  1  n 

2,359 

2,160 

1,680 

Jjl  •  XC%iV» 

1,537 

2,652 

2,679 

16.9 

P4  0 

28,443 

63,648 

61,617 

S .  Dak. 

X  J  O^tX 

o  T  yiP 

1,735 

16.2 

16. 5 

21.5 

oO , X 

OO ,  O'-tO 

O  /  ,  OKJC 

lTe"br, 

1  004 

1  551 

X  1  \JkJ  X 

977 

15.4 

18.0 

14.5 

18,207 

27 ,918 

14, 166 

Kans, 

fi08 

\J\J  \J 

1  no 

888 

13.1 

14.0 

16.0 

8  9  80 

15  540 

14  208 

Del. 

±J  *-* 

Q 

10  1/30,4 

29.0 

30.0 

l/  91 

X  /      «y  X 

P61 

O  wX 

300 

jyiu-. 

68 

28.8 

p"^  n 

oO»  U 

"^1  n 

O  X  »  w 

T  '^J-Qp 

X  y   ^-J  (Zj 

1 ,743 

-  2,108  - 

Va. 

75 

68 

25.0 

21.0 

31.0 

1 ,486 

1,575 

2,108- 

w.  Va. 

X  X 

9 

24.7 

19.0 

27  .0 

190 

209 

243 

17 

JL  1 

45 

45 

20.7 

20.5 

25.0  ■ 

360 

9?2 

1,125 

A 

IP 

12 

17.0 

18.5 

19  .5 

96 

222 

234 

G-a- 

±.1 

XX 

111/17.6 

17.0 

20.0 

i/  93 

187 

220 

ICv 

Q7 

90 

22.7 

?1.0 

^  R  0 

l"  083 

2.037 

o  y  wc  1 

2,250 

•ierni. 

■50 

107 

110 

13-,6 

17'.  0 

20.0 

969 

1,819 

2,200 

Ark. 

-1/8 

8 

10 

1/15,6 

15.0 

17,0 

1/127 

120 

170 

•  ~  278 

375 

300 

15.6 

"i  n  0 

19  0 

4,661 

3,750 

.  5,700 

•  182 

257 

301 

16.0 

13  0 

?8  0 

3,131 

3,341 

.8,428 

'  165 

506 

550 

22.4 

31  5 

30.0 

4,024 

15,939 

.16,500 

Idaho 

194 

374 

340 

33.7 

34.0 

37.0 

6,627 

12,716 

12,580 

¥yo . 

70 

115 

12-5 

24*7 

29.5 

29.0 

1,765 

3,392 

3,625 

Colo. 

447 

734 

646 

21.0 

24.0 

20.0 

9,620 

17,615 

.12,920 

N.Hex. 

13 

29 

35 

22.9 

23.0 

24.0 

.  308 

667 

.  840 

Ari  z. 

34 

52 

74 

31.8 

31.0 

36.0 

1,058 

1,612 

>  2,664 

Utah 

82 

151 

143 

40,9 

47.0 

45.0 

3,405 

7,097 

6,435 

Nev. 

12 

24 

23 

36.0 

36.0 

34.0 

440 

864 

782 

Wash. 

110 

300 

246 

34.2 

39.0 

37.0 

3,921 

11,700 

•  9,102 

Oreg. 

152 

250 

195 

28.9 

36.5 

32.0 

4,759 

9,125 

6}  240 

Calif. 

  1,175 

_  1,299 

_  J-,J:q_3 

_  26^9_ 

_  28_^0_ 

_  26 ^0_ 

_  31^734_ 

_36,372 

_  3_6 ,478 _ 

U.S. 

11,485 

14,702 

12,668 

21'.  7 

21-9 

23.8 

256,350 

322,187 

301,811 

1 /  Sho  r t  ^ 1 4  me  -  arerage . 
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3*00      M  L£lW«'^t) 
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Acreage 

:         Yield  per 

acre 

Production 

state 

:  Harvested 

For 

A V erdge 

:  Indi- 

'  Average 
;  1933-42 

Indi- 

:Average 
:1933-42 

•  1943 

• 
• 

♦harrest 
:  1944 

:  1943 

:  cated 
:  1944 

;     1943  ; 

cated 
1944 

Thousand  acres 

Bushels 

Thousand  "bushels 

JT.Y. 

22 

15 

15 

16.3 

16.0 

18.0 

360 

240 

270 

N.J. 

19 

13 

14 

17.1 

16.0 

18.0 

330 

208  • 

252 

Pa. 

78 

48 

43 

14.3 

13.0 

15.0 

1,100 

624 

645 

Ohio 

70 

76 

38 

15.6 

15.0 

17.5 

1,110 

1,140 

665 

Ind. 

133 

118 

100 

12.5 

12.0 

14.0 

1,661 

1,416 

1,400 

Ill, 

82 

70 

12.3 

11.0 

13.5 

1,016 

682 

945 

Mich. 

120 

65 

78 

12*5 

11.5  . 

14.5 

1,468 

748- 

1,131 

Wis. 

230 

109 

100 

11.3 

10.5 

11.0 

2,648 

1,144 

1,100 

Minn. 

386 

123 

111 

13.3 

12.5 

13.0 

5,322 

1,538 

1,443 

Iowa 

75 

13 

13 

14.7 

15.5 

15.0 

1,193 

202 

195 

Mo. 

41 

55 

80 

11.2 

11.0 

13.0 

461 

605 

1,040 

ll.l>ak. 

706 

349 

227 

10.6 

11.5 

13.0 

8,302 

4,014 

2,951 

S.Dak. 

495 

522 

397 

10.7 

10.0 

14.0 

6,305 

5,220 

5,558 

328 

421 

345 

10.0 

12.0 

11.0 

3,486 

5,052 

3,795 

Kans. 

64 

129 

97 

10.5 

10.5 

11.5 

688 

1,354 

1,116 

Del. 

8 

11 

15 

12.6 

13.5 

14.5 

•  109 

148 

218 

Md. 

17 

21 

22 

13.6 

13.0 

15.5 

235 

273 

341 

Va, 

47 

39 

46 

11.6 

11.0 

14.0 

540 

429 

644 

W.Va. 

8 

4 

4 

11.6 

11.0 

13.0 

91 

44 

52 

N.C. 

58 

35 

38 

8.5 

9.0 

11.0 

478 

315 

418 

S.C. 

16 

25 

26 

8.4 

8.5 

9.0 

141 

212 

234 

Ga. 

21 

19 

20 

6.  6 

8.0 

8-5 

141 

152 

170 

15 

22 

35 

11.5 

12.0 

13.0 

176 

264 

•455 

Tenn. 

34 

A  A 

44: 

8.6 

9.0 

10.0 

331 

306 

Okla. 

67 

138 

138 

8.2 

6.5 

10.5 

603 

897 

1,449 

Tex. 

10 

25 

20 

9.8 

7.0 

15.5 

102 

175 

270 

Mont. 

40 

29 

22 

10.5 

15.0 

14.0 

441 

435 

308 

Idaho 

6 

8 

6 

13.4 

15.  0 

15.0 

85 

120 

90 

Wvo_ 

20 

26 

20 

7.6 

10.0 

160 

260 

190 

Colo. 

50 

126 

63 

8.3 

10.5 

9,0 

466 

1,323 

567 

N.Mex. 

1/  6 

15 

8 

1/10.2 

9.0 

10.0 

1/  66 

135  - 

60 

Utah 

3 

6 

9 

9.0 

8.5 

11.0 

32 

51  - 

■  99 

Wash. 

21 

30 

21 

10.2 

13.0 

13.0 

224 

390 

273 

Oreg. 

35 

36 

31 

13.0 

15.0 

14.5 

469 

540 

450 

Calif. 

9 

10 

9 

12.5 

12.5 

12.0 

115 

125 

108 

U.S. 

3,344 

2,777 

2,325 

11.7 

11.1 

12.6 

40,446 

30,781 

29,362 

\j  Short-time  average, 


hs  j 


-  35  - 
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TURE 
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SOKGHDM  1/ 


as  of 
July__l,  1944 


Acrea^ 


State  ; 
J 
• 

Average 
1932^42 

Planted 

1943 
Thousand  acres 

1944 

:  Average    :  : 
1  1933-^42    :  I 
Thousand  acres 

harvest , 
1944 
Thous .  acres 

Ind. 

2/  9 

11 

7 

2/  9 

11 

7 

111. 

22 

13 

9 

22 

13 

9 

¥is . 

2/  9 

4 

3 

2/  9 

4 

3 

Minn, 

35 

17 

18 

35 

16 

17 

Iowa 

81 

43 

19 

80 

42 

19 

Mo . 

364 

274 

230 

357 

263 

226 

W.Dak, 

96 

95 

84 

90 

90 

81 

S.Dak, 

756 

739 

665 

677 

657 

.598 

Netr. 

997 

653 

704 

922 

623 

653 

Kans. 

3,246 

3,486 

3,608 

2,722 

3,158 

3,277 

Va. 

4 

3 

6 

4 

3 

6 

18 

13 

13 

18 

13 

13 

s.c. 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

Ga. 

44 

38 

42 

44 

37 

41 

Ky. 

40 

26 

31 

40 

25 

30 

Tenn, 

54 

41 

43 

54 

41 

43 

Ala. 

36 

32 

40 

36 

30 

38 

Miss, 

37 

34 

37 

37 

34 

37 

Ark. 

136 

108 

97 

128 

105 

95 

La. 

13 

15 

16 

13 

15 

16 

Okla. 

2  ,063 

2,372 

2,210 

1,830 

2,097 

2,047 

Tex. 

6,136 

7,948 

8,362 

5,715 

7,599 

7,997 

Mont. 

9 

7 

b 

8 

7 

c 

D 

%o. 

20 

16 

16 

17 

15 

15 

Colo. 

804 

602 

680 

571 

527 

602 

N.Mex. 

481 

505 

515 

403 

395 

531 

Ariz. 

42 

54 

69 

42 

52 

67 

Cal if , 

132 

113 

102 

••32 

113 

102 

_ 

15_5.702_ 

 17_,291_ 

17,752_ 

 14 ,032  . 

 16,005   

_16,596  

_l/  C-rain  and  sweet 

sorghioms  for 

all  uses 

except  sirup. 

2/  Short- time 

average. 

PEAS,  DRY 

FIELD  1/ 

« 

Acreage, 

1  _  Yieli 

VQL  acre 

State  : 

Harvested 

:  For 

'Average] 
; 1933-42; 

Indi- 

:Ave rage: 
  1.1933-421 

1943 

: harvest , 
1944_ 

1943  [ : 

cated 
12i4_ 

Thousand  acres 

Pounds 

Mich. 

8 

1 

762 

650 

Wis. 

11 

8 

rr 

O 

750 

870 

800 

If  ,Dak, 

10 

10 

950 

900 

Mont , 

26 

56 

36 

1,097 

1,120 

1,180 

Idaho 

77 

241 

222 

1,130 

1,380 

1,300 

V/yoming 

2 

1 

1,200 

1,200 

Colo, 

16 

34 

31 

787 

800 

1,050 

Wash, 

122 

390 

365 

1,274 

1,450 

1,500 

Oreg. 

3/  6 

53 

50 

3/1,264 

1,500 

1,200 

Average 
1933-42 


_P_roduc_tJ.on  

:  Indi- 
1943    :  cated 

:  1944  _ 


Thousand  lags  2/ 


50 

6 

79  - 

70 

24 

95 

90 

283 

627 

425 

873 

3,326 

2,886 

24 

12 

132 

272 

325 

1,624 

5,655 

5,4-45 

3/  106 

795 

600 

9  States_  255   795  716  l_zl53_  _1_.357_  1,^70  ._  _3_,148_  _10,870  _  _9^808_ 

1/  In  principal  commercial  producing  States.     Includes  peas  grown  for  seed  and 

cannery  peas  harvested  dry, 
2/  Bags  of  100  pounds  (uncleaned),     3/  Short-time  average. 


mjd 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Crop    Report  bureau  of  agriouutural  economics  Washington,  D.  C, 

as  of  CROP  reporting  board  July  10,  1944 

 J3riiZ:.ij...2.?ii   3:00  p.m_^~Ie707) 

».iiiiiiMiiiniiiiiiiiinniiiiiiiiniiiiiiuMMiiiiiiiiiiiniiHii(.uiiiiiiniiiiniiMiii,iiiiMniitiiiiiii(iiiiMlitiiiiiMlliliiiiMiiii^ 

•  TAKE  HAY 


 ^c.TeagB_ 

_  For  " 

Average:  :harvest 
1933^42:_^_^*jf  _:_1944__ 
Thousand  acres 


Yield^er^acre  ^ 

""indi-" 
Gated 

 19^4:_ 

Tons 


Production 


State 


Average 
1933-42 


1943 


Average 
1933-42 


1943 


Indi- 
cated 
1944 


Thousand  tons 


Maine 

909 

857 

862 

0.88 

1.00 

0.75 

796 

857 

646 

N.H, 

351 

335 

342 

1.08 

1.23 

.95 

378 

411 

325 

Vt. 

894 

865 

868 

1.17 

1.38 

1.10 

1,046 

1,190 

955 

J'lass. 

350 

346 

362 

1.40 

1.62 

1.20 

491 

559 

434 

H.«  X .  . 

36 

34 

35 

1.32 

1.32 

1.15 

48 

45 

40 

Conn. 

287 

280 

284 

1.41 

1.46 

1.25 

402 

408 

355 

N.Y. 

3,930 

3,953 

3,859 

1.28 

1.56 

1.40 

5,015 

6,185 

5,403 

N.  J, 

225 

245 

236 

1.56 

1.  61 

1.60 

351 

394 

378 

Pa. 

2,340 

2,242 

2,181. 

1.29 

1.52 

1.45 

3,008 

3,399 

3,162 

Ohio 

2,504 

2,429 

2,306 

1.31 

1.44 

1.  50 

3,240 

3,505 

•3,459 

Ind. 

1,940 

2,060 

2,012 

1-25 

l."5 

1.40 

2,415 

2,774 

2,317 

111. 

2,767 

2,607 

2,533 

1.28 

1.28 

1.45 

3,536 

3,327 

3,673 

Mich. 

2,592 

2 ,692 

2,565 

1.'29 

1.42 

1.45 

3,356 

3,823 

3,719 

Wis, 

3,487 

3,  876 

3  ,901 

1.56 

1.81 

1.  65 

5,499 

7,033 

5,437 

Minn. 

2,849 

3,016 

2,945 

1.46 

1.82 

1.50 

4,171 

5,480 

4,418 

Iowa 

3,362 

3,037 

3,271 

1.44 

1.65 

1.  70 

4,851 

5,017 

5,561 

Mo. 

2,801 

3,132 

3 ,359 

1.00 

1.14 

1.15 

2,834 

3,575 

3,863 

IT.Lak. 

1,130 

816 

821 

1.03 

1.44 

1.40 

1,124 

1,178 

1,149 

S.Dak. 

838 

595 

612 

.94 

1.38  • 

1.50 

762 

•819 

918 

Nehr. 

1,228 

969 

1,010 

1.30 

1.65 

1.80 

1,570 

1,597 

1,818 

Kans. 

892 

946 

934 

1.43 

1.79 

1.95 

1,259  • 

1,690 

1,821 

Del. 

65 

82 

77 

1.32 

1.15 

1.35 

86 

94 

104 

Md. 

396 

441 

422 

1.28 

1.24 

1.35 

508 

545 

570 

Va. 

1,116 

1,377 

1,446 

1.06 

1.03 

1.05 

1,198 

1,420 

1,520 

W.Va. 

682 

788 

797 

1.08 

1.22 

1.15 

739 

964 

917 

N.C. 

1,030 

1,355 

l,28r 

.91 

.93 

.85 

942 

1,263 

1,089 

S.C. 

584 

7oa 

635 

.71 

.67 

.70 

414 

471 

444 

Ga. 

1,094 

1,662 

1,567 

.55 

.52 

.48 

597 

872 

752 

Fla. 

102 

143 

141 

.54 

.51 

.55 

56 

73 

78 

1,414 

1,770 

1,800 

1.13 

1.21 

1.05 

1,628 

2,144 

1,890 

Tenn. 

1,824 

2,106 

2,097 

1»05 

1.05 

1.00 

1,925 

2,217 

2,097 

Ala. 

878 

1,326 

1,136 

.74 

.66 

.70 

653 

872 

795 

Miss. 

762 

935 

936 

1.18 

1.03 

1.15 

907 

965 

1,076 

Ark. 

998 

1,184 

1,219 

1.04 

.85 

1.05 

1,059 

1,016 

1,280 

La. 

293 

329 

314 

1. 18 

1,13  • 

1.20 

349 

67  ( 

Okla. 

725 

1 .145 

955 

93 

1-30 

905 

1,064 

1,242 

Tex. 

1,034 

1.742 

1,479 

.98 

.84 

1.00 

1,021 

1,469 

1,479 

Mont . 

1,249 

1.212 

1,281 

1.28 

1.51 

1.40 

1,569 

1,829 

1,793 

Idaho 

1,020 

1.027 

1,022 

2.14 

2.  13 

2.25 

2,176 

2,189 

2,300 

Wyo. 

589 

531 

532 

1.33 

1.46  ■ 

1.50 

780 

775 

79  8 

Colo. 

1,030 

1,021 

1,062 

1.60 

1.78 

1.80 

1,651 

1,817 

1,912 

U.Mex.  ■ 

160 

189 

190 

2.10 

2.22 

2.25 

339 

420 

428 

Ariz. 

219 

278 

324 

2.38 

2.58  ■ 

2.40 

522 

718 

778 

Utah 

492 

496 

506 

2.01 

2.14 

2.35 

996 

1,061 

1,189 

"Kev. 

182 

188 

193 

2.01 

1.92 

2.15 

366 

361 

415 

V/ash. 

908 

990 

1,005 

1.86 

2.01 

1.95 

1,686 

1,993 

1,960 

Oreg. 

874 

854 

859 

1.82 

1.90 

1.88 

1,587 

1,624 

1,615 

Calif._ 

_  h^^l 

_  i'^05 

1,851 

2.79_ 

_2_^99  _ 

2.85_ 

_  J=±P97- 

_  5,389  _ 

_5_^275_ 

U.S.  

_57,049 

_61,016 

__60,427 

1.32 

1.43 

_87 ,264 

85j.5a4_ 

hsj 
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WILD 


PASTURE 


i.  Acreage  !_Ti6icL_j)er_a^re  x  _  _  Z^^^uc^i^n^  


C^ndijb  io.n__Jul2ji ' ; 


L  —  Sa^lve.st_ed 

:Aver-: 

:Aver-  : 

Aver-: 

StA.te  ' 

• 

For 

:age  : 

1943: 

Indi-: 

age  : 

1943  : 

Indi-  J 

:  age  : 

1943: 

X  j^i*t 

{Average: 

1943  : 

harvest: 1 933-: 

c-ated:1933-  : 

cated  ; 

:1933~: 

—     —  — 

L1933-.42X 

• 

•  _  • 

1944 

:  ■^to  __: 

T  QAA  » 

42  : 

.  1944_  J 

.  42  : 

Thousand  acres 

Tons 

Thousand  tons 

percent 

Maine 

7 

6 

6 

0.94 

1, 

05 

0,85 

7 

6 

5 

86 

CiA 

94- 

73 

N.H. 

8 

6 

6 

.91 

,90 

.90 

7 

5 

5 

85 

r\A 

94 

78 

vt. 

y 

6 

p- 
o 

.94 

J-  t 

10 

,95. 

8 

7 

5 

o5 

lUX 

84 

Mass, 

10 

9 

iU 

.96 

1 , 

,00 

.80. 

y 

y 

8 

OA 

yx 

•  62 

R.I.' 

1 

1 

1 

,93 

95 

.75. 

1 

X 

1 

c  rr 
oo 

oU 

69 

Conn, 

Q 

b 

c 
O 

1.07 

1, 

10 

1.05 

10 

7 

b 

QQ 
OO 

y  5 

'  68 

N.Y. 

0(d 

A  r> 
4r 

't  1 

.91 

1, 

,05 

.95 

48 

49 

45 

(O 

yo ' 

09 

N.J. 

XO 

XO 

1,28 

T 

J-  « 

,  20 

1.30 

20 

t  o 
Xo 

lo 

/  D 

OO 

77 

Pa, 

1  c 

lo 

1  7 

.86 

1  , 

►  10 

1.00 

lo 

20 

1  1 
X  / 

f  y 

yx 

§8 

Ohio 

D 

O 

o 

.  .75 

.85 

*± 

c 
O 

/  y 

yo 

86 

Ind. 

c 
D 

C 
O 

.90 

1.05  . 

c 
D 

O 

c 
O 

f  o 

80 

111.' 

oX 

O'X 

.83 

1.00  . 

Xo 

?1 
ex. 

f  O 

88 

Mich, 

X  ( 

17 

.86 

.95  . 

oX 

1 D 

xo 

ou 

QA  . 

93  ! 

Wis.' 

230 

105 

Q  O 

1.08 

1, 

,25 

1.25  , 

239 

131 

T  T  T 
111 

o<d 

yb 

93 

Minn, 

1 ,487 

1 ,  2d0 

X  ,  OCO 

,  .96 

1. 

,15 

1.10  . 

1    A  or* 

1 ,427 

1 ,449 

1    /I  ^  c; 

/y 

yo 

90 

Iowa 

lol 

11  f 

X  xw 

1.07 

1. 

,15 

1.25 

IbO 

l^O 

loo 

/y 

QA 

yo 

98 ; 

Mo. 

144 

IbO 

160 

1.00 

1. 

,  25 

1.10 

145 

dUU 

176 

/rt 

y  ^ 

88  : 

N.Dak, 

1 ,515 

1 ,925 

1, 983 

.76 

1, 

,00 

1.00 

1 ,265 

T      O  O  C 

1  , 925 

1,983 

DO 

QA 

yft 

'  94 

S.Dak, 

1 ,651 

2 , 450 

2,  68 

.58 

,75 

.95 

1 ,012 

T      O  T  O 

1 , 838 

2,  630 

CI 

QQ 

©y 

98 

Hehr. 

2,570 

2,960 

2,  990 

.65 

►  7Q 

.80 

1 ,698 

2,072 

^  ^  3  i5  2 

D  r 

QA 

ot> 

9S 

Kans , 

637 

625 

662 

.  .91 

1, 

,20 

1.15  , 

578 

750 

761 

bb 

or? 
o  r  • 

89 

Del. 

1 

1 

1 

,a.05 

1, 

.00. 

1.10  . 

1 

1 

1 

rb 

oX 

■   75  ' 

Md. 

4 

3 

3 

.88 

,30. 

1,00 

2 

3 

(Jo 

QO 
bei 

■   77  : 

Va. 

12 

10 

10 

.84 

.70 

.80  ■  - 

10 

7 

8 

no 

(O 

yu- 

'  7  9 
/  c 

W.Va, 

22 

22 

22 

.82 

,90. 

<^0  • 

18 

20 

'  20 

/y 

QA 

yo 

N.C. 

18 

18 

18 

1.04  1 

.10. 

1  00 

18 

20 

18 

74 

D  Q 
OO  ' 

fin  1 

DO  1 

S.  C. 

10 

8 

8 

.86 

1, 

.00 

.  85 

8 

8 

7 

66 

80 

G-a. 

25 

29 

29 

.86 

,85 

.75 

22 

25 

22 

70 

80  • 

62  : 

Fla. 

— ** 

— — 

—  — 

— — . 

— — 

— — — 



7S 

20 

31 

34 

.  .88 

.90 

,80 

17 

28 

2'i 

78 

94 

60  ■ 

Tenn, 

34 

42 

42 

.81 

.75 

RO 

28 

32 

34 

70 

76 

62 

Ala 

40 

39 

39 

.80 

.75 

«70 

32 

29 

27 

72 

74- 

70 

Ml  ci<5 

64. 

60 

66 

.  92 

.70 

58 

42 

59 

73 

67  ^ 

75 

Ark, 

167 

161 

164 

1.00 

.90 

1 .05 

166 

145 

17  2 

75 

32 

82  1 

La 

21 

21 

24 

1.14 

1 

,15_ 

1.  20 

24 

24 

29 

77 

70 

/76 

Okla 

397 

516 

562 

.  .94 

1 

.15. 

1.15 

376 

cm 

CAC 

OO 

Ore  ' 

86 

Tex 

223. 

194 

200 

.  ,96  1 

,05 

1.^:^5 

213 

204 

210 

72 

77- 

78 

584 

745 

745 

.83 

.90 

.90 

.  496 

,  670 

.  670 

79 

96 

91 

Idaho 

122 

123 

117 

1,09 

1 

.10 

1.20 

133 

135 

140 

37 

89  - 

95 

Wyo .  _  . 

396 

419 

427 

.79 

.80 

.35 

318 

335 

363 

82 

91  • 

9  / 

Colo, 

361 

400 

408 

.  .95 

.95 

1.00 

344 

380 

408 

74 

83 

89 

K.Mex, 

20 

21 

21 

.73 

.75 

.75 

15 

16 

16 

57 

56- 

72 

Ariz, 

.6 

4 

4 

.  .90 

.80 

.90 

5 

3 

4 

77 

73 

79 

Utah' 

67" 

72 

72 

1.12 

1 

.35 

'  1.20 

75 

97 

86 

76 

78 

.  93 

Nev, 

193 

219 

219 

1,02 

1 

.00 

1.00 

200 

219 

219 

86 

88  • 

85 
88 

Wash, 

42' 

46 

43 

1.19 

1 

.20 

1.15 

50 

55 

49 

.  84 

38  - 

Oreg. 

226' 

246 

224 

1.05 

1 

.15 

■  1.00 

237 

283 

.  224 

83 

92 

88 

Calif, 

169 

184 

156 

1.22 

1 

.30 

■  1.20 

212 

239 

187 

30 

85 

""•73 

U.S. 

11,928 

13,401 

13,904 

.81 

.92 

.97 

9,788 

12,279 

13,452 

75 

88 

86 
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ALFALFA  HAY  l/ 


• 
• 

Acreage 

• 

• 

Yield  per 

cr.L.X  U 

I  

roduction 

State 

:        Harvested    «    For    ? ,  " 
tAverago.             ^  ^aiVe  st  :^^^^f|^^ 

• 

1943  : 
• 

cated 
1944 

•  • 

.Average  ] 
'.1933-42  \ 

•  • 

• 
• 

1943 

• 

Tnri  -i  — 

Xlit-LX 
r\     4"  o  M 

194^1- 

Thousand  acres 

Tons 

Thousand  tons 

Maine 

5 

7 

7 

1  44 

1  35 

X  o  V  V-/ 

1,20 

8 

9 

8 

/I 
4 

o 

5  . 

1«91 

2.10 

1.50 

7 

10 

8 

Vto 

T  /I 

21 

21  . 

2.06 

2,20 

1.80 

29 

A  C 

38 

Mass. 

T  n 
±U 

17 

17  , 

2<,18  " 

2,40 

'  1,75 

21 

/IT 

30 

1 

J. 

1  , 

2o30 

2o25 

'  2.15 

2 

2 

Conn, 

1  "7 
X  r 

2o, 

2  o  52 

2.35 

2.20 

oy 

55 

F.Y. 

■  oOo 

419 . 

1»86' . 

1.95 

1,95 

bb  I 

QQ  7 

( 

817 

N.J, 

b3 

53. 

2^19 

2.10 

2.20 

113 

139 

Pa« 

<oDo 

<oDO. 

1,,.94' 

1^80 

1.95 

A  Ad 

/I  PP 

523 

Ohio 

-I/O 

1  /I  Q 

oyy. 

1:^93 

lr.85 

2.10 

obu 

PPQ 

838 

Ind. 

AT  c; 

<1:D2 

390, 

1.^78 

ilso 

1.95 

Oxfr 

775 

111. 

1  O  /I 

/I  -1  K 

2^14 

1»95 

2.40 

±,  UUl 

c7bo 

T   '  A^  O 

l<^05o 

Mich, 

1  5  1U4 

1.55 

1.60 

1 ,  ro  / 

X  ,  C7U(0 

1,755 

Wis. 

1, 009 

96i7 

824 

2o02 

2.20 

'  2,25 

«->    AO  T 

2,081 

id,  loo 

1,854 

Minn, 

1, 108 

1,412 

1, 186 

1  79 

2c  15 

1,75 

2, 054 

3,  oUb 

2^076 

Iowa 

o7o 

991 

852 

2.08 

2,35 

2.45 

1, 845 

P  "IPQ 

2,112 

Mo  0 

320 

310 

2 ,  -^'-5 

2.50 

540 

■  775 

N«Dak. 

132 

181 

183 

1. 13 

1.65 

1.60 

152 

2yy 

293 

S.Dak. 

308 

286 

306 

1.50 

1.80 

326 

/ICQ 

551 

Nebr, 

840 

746 

761 

1  47 

1«30  ' 

2.00 

1,224 

1 , 34o 

1,522 

Kans, 

617 

722 

700 

1  nO 

1,95 

2,20 

972 

T  AQ 

1,  4Uo 

1,540 

Del. 

5 

5 

5 

2  ?n 

2,10 

2,30 

11 

T  A 

lu 

12 

Md, 

36 

40 

42 

C'  •  Uo 

1-60 

2.00 

74 

54 

84 

Va, 

55 

62 

66 

1  Qf^ 

1,80 

2,10 

108 

112 

139 

T^.Va. 

30 

47 

52 

1 

X  •  C'  o 

1.90 

2.10 

60 

oy 

109 

N.C. 

7 

6 

6 

1  R9 

1.95 

1.90 

13 

1  p 

11 

s.c. 

2 

2 

2 

1  58 

1,50 

1.40 

3 

rr 

O 

3 

Ga. 

5 

5 

X  e  '0\J 

lo90' 

1.50 

9 

T  A 

lu 

8 

Ky« 

153 

206 

210 

1  80 
X  u  <J  W 

le90' 

1,50 

280 

391 

-  •  336 

Tenn, 

57 

115 

120 

X  e  O  o 

1.80' 

1.85 

111 

r>  /~s 

207 

222 

Ala. 

6 

6 

X  '  '^D 

1,50' 

.  1.40 

6 

9 

8 

Miss, 

59 

68 

75 

P  PP 

2,10 

2,10 

152 

143 

158 

.\rk. 

79 

81  . 

85 

?  07 

1.50 

2,10 

165 

122 

178 

lao 

25 

29 

3l 

P  OQ 

2-00 

2,10 

53 

58 

65 

Okla. 

249 

280 

300 

1  8? 

X  9  CO 

1  70 

2,20 

459 

4  rb 

.660 

Tex. 

98 

135 

14-4 

2  '^5 

2.70 

2,70 

234 

nc  A 

''389 

Mont, 

624- 

682 

696 

1  57 

1«70 

1,65 

980 

1,159 

1,148 

Idaho 

784 

772 

764 

2,38 

2,40 

2,55 

1,866 

1,853 

1,948 

325 

310 

301 

1.62 

1.75 

1,75 

526 

542  • 

527 

Colo. 

632 

632 

657 

1  =  91 

2.10 

2,20 

1,210 

1,327 

1 , 445 

IT.Mex, 

109 

136 

159 

2,54 

2.70 

2,70 

279 

367 

375 

Ariz, 

155 

206 

237 

2,62 

2.85 

2,75 

436 

587 

o52 

Utah 

4413 

426 

439 

2.08 

2,25 

2,45 

927 

958 

1,076 

Hev, 

133 

137 

138 

2^27 

2.15 

2,50 

302 

295 

345 

^%sh. 

258 

330 

333 

2.45 

2.45 

2,40 

555 

808 

799 

Oreg, 

278 

282 

274 

2.52 

2.50 

2,50 

703 

705 

685 

Calif, 

773 

868 

946 

_  4.19_ 

4.  40 

4,20 

3j.238 

3j_819_ 

3,973. 

U.S. 

13,688 

_14,98|  ~ 

14,377 

2.02^ 

2.17 

2.24" 

27jl7S5_ 

32j_465__ 

32,L16^ 

ly     Included  in 

tc^ine  hay. 
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CLOVEB  AKD  TIMOTH?  HAY  i/ 


State 


 Acreage  •  YiiilJ-  E^X  §s^L^^  .  ►  Pxo^'^cti.on  

Harvested    ;:  For  i  i  Indi-  :     .  :  5  Indi- 

~  :harvest:f^tr!t*  ^943    :  cated  :  :      1943    :  cated 

1933-42.  .  ;l944    .     1933-42  .  .  ^944 


Average:  ^ 
.193&-42I.  I  _  _:_1944 
Thousand  acres 


Tons 


IThousand  tons 


Maine 

486 

452 

452 

0.98 

1.15 

N.H. 

178 

164 

167 

1,20 

1.40 

Vt. 

502 

517 

522 

1.24 

1.45 

Mass, 

226 

215 

226 

1.53 

1.80 

R.I. 

18 

16 

17 

1^42 

1.50 

Conn. 

147 

141 

141 

1.48 

1.60 

N.Y. 

2,958 

2,804 

2,748 

1.27 

1.60 

N.J. 

130 

115 

109 

1,35 

1.50 

Pa. 

1,923 

1,749 

1,697 

1,22 

1.50 

Ohio 

1,741 

1,725 

1,656 

1.15 

1.35 

Ind. 

950 

1,030 

1,061 

1.05 

1.20 

111. 

1,077 

1,0)26 

1,194 

1.13 

1,15 

Mich, 

1,209 

1,278 

1,278 

1.12 

1.35 

Wis. 

1,966 

2,697 

2,859 

1.37 

1.70 

Minn, 

,  755 

1,006 

1,086 

1,26 

1.60 

Iowa 

1,690 

1,822 

2,186 

1.14 

1.30 

Mo. 

1,157 

900 

990 

.84 

.95 

N.Dak, 

8 

4. 

4 

1,04 

1.40 

S.Dak. 

11 

11 

11 

.84 

1.40 

Nehr, 

18 

11 

17 

1.00 

1.15 

Kans. 

35 

33 

36 

1.01 

1.30 

Del. 

37 

33 

32 

1,24 

1.30 

Md. 

288 

290 

278 

1.18 

1.30 

Va. 

421 

429 

399 

1,10 

1.20 

¥.Va. 

379 

399 

3-99 

1.05 

1.25 

N.C. 

56 

65 

62 

.92 

1.05 

Ga. 

4 

4 

4 

.90 

.85 

Ky. 

315 

363 

363 

1.01 

1.10 

Tenh 

186 

172 

155 

1.02 

1.05 

Ala 

5 

5 

5 

.81 

.75 

Miss. 

6 

'  6 

-  6 

1.20 

.85 

Ark. 

22 

19 

■  19 

.96 

.85 

La. 

2/  9 

14 

14 

2^1.01 

1.00 

Mont, 

178 

184 

221 

1.36 

1.50 

Idaho 

120 

131 

138 

1.42 

1.35 

Wyo  . 

94 

116 

•123 

1.18 

1.20 

Colo, 

144 

174 

•177 

1.45 

1.45 

N.Mex, 

7 

9 

10 

1.26 

1.25 

Utah 

19 

22 

'  23 

1.55 

1.75 

Nev, 

22 

24 

.  24 

1.41 

1.35 

Wash, 

190 

197 

193 

2.08 

2.10 

Oreg. 

104 

112 

113 

1.72 

1,85 

Calif. 

36 

37 

37 

1.76 

1.85 

u.s. 

19,936 

20 , 621 

21,252 

1.20 

1.42 

0.85 
1.05 
1.15 
1.25 
1.20 
1.25 
1.40 
1.35 
1.40 
1.40 
1.25 
1.35 
1.35 
1.50 
1.35 
1.45 
1.00 
1.45 
1.40 
1.25 
1.30 
1.30 
1.25 
1.10 
1.15 
,90 
,80 
1.00 
1.00 
.80 
1.10 
1.05 
1.00 
1.50 
1.45 
1.35 
1*55 
1.20 
1.75 
1.35 
2.10 
1.85 
1.80 


473 
213 
739 
344 
25 
218 
3,727 
177 
2,343 
1,958 

9799 
1,215 
1,338 
2,774 
974 
1,959 
947 
8 
9 
17 
33 
46' 
34i 
464 
396 
52 
4 
322 
190 
4 
7 
21 
2/  9 
240 
170 
111 
209 
9 
30 
31 
396 
179 
62 


520 
230 
750 
387 

24  * 
226 
4 ,486  ■ 
172 
2,624  ' 
2,329 
1,236 
1,296  ' 
1,725  ■ 
4,585' 
1,610  • 
2,369' 
855 
66 
15 
13 
43 
43 
377' 
515  ' 
499  ■ 
68 
3  . 
399 
181  • 
4 
■5 
16 
14 
276 
177 
139 
252 
11 
38 
32 
414 
'207' 
68 


384 
175 
600 
282 
.20 
..  ■ .  176 
3,847 
147 
■2,376 
2,318 
1,326 
1,612 
1,725 
4,288 
1,466 
3,170 
990 
6 
15 
21 
47 
42 
348 
439 
459 
56 
3 

363 
155 
4 
7 
20 
14 
332 
200 
166 
274 
12 
40 
32 
405 
209 
6-7 


e 


23,759       29,238  28,638 


1/  Included  in  tame  hay;  excludes  s-weetclover  and  lespedeza. 
2/  Short-time  average,.  .  » 
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CROP  REPORTING  BOARD 


JROP 

as  of 
July  1,  1944 

•■iiiiutiiiiiifiiiitiiniiiiiiiiiiMtiiiiiii*itiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiniMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiinii»iiiiitiiiMiiMiiin  1 111 11 1  iiiiiiii  1  iini 


S0YS3ANS 


.  _C0WPEA3_ 
Acreage  l/ 


VELV^TBEANS 
Acreage  l/ 


tate 


Acreage  l/ 


;  Stocks  on 
: farms  July  1 


1933-42!  ^^^2  i  I  ;  1944  !i'9^3!f2sl943  ;i944 


Average: 
1933-42^ 

Thousand  acres 


1943  .1944 


25^ 


im 

84' 


N.  J. 

Sa« 

Ohio 
Ind. 
111. 
I  Mich. 
Wis. 
Minn. 
Iowa 
rio. 

N.  Dak. 
S.Dak 
Nebr. 
Eans. 
Del. 
Md. 

\ra. 

W.Va. 
N.  G- 
2«  C* 
aa. 
J'la. 
Ky. 
Tenn. 
Ala. 
Hiss. 
Ark. 
La. 
Okla. 


13 
23 
55 
616 
1,008 
2,394 
100 
166 
156 
1,069 
491 

2/  8 
15 
74 
41 
55 
123 
49 
296 
30 
84 


Thousand  acres 

20 
54 
116 
,513 
5  990 


142 
165.. 
244'' 
289 
196 
78 
16 
2j_27 


28 
57 
127 
1,498  1 
1,877  1 
4,033 
137 
112 
347 
2,123 
750 
12 
31 
100 
313 
76 
116 
245 
42 
495 
55 
117 


242 
276 
358 
515 
446 
147 
35 
52 


2 
2 

3 5  952  3 
'l40 
112 
330 
2,208  3 
795 
6 
13 
50 
235 
70 
110 
208 

37  • 
391 
48 
99 


218 
262 
329 
412 
392 
110 
24 
10 


Thousand  "buo 

95  138 

55  47 

30  107 

:196  1,260 

,110  1,354 

,320  2^471 

402  239 

58  53 

426  365 

,191  3,540 

636  348 


5 

32 
22 

114 
65 
56 

160 
3 

348 
8 
3 

80 
9 
.13 
128 
130 
33 
5 
11 


9 
43 

38 
104 
35 
42 
127 
2 

370 
7 
3 

51 

.-19 
24 
68 
114 
38 
2 
0 


2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

31 

12 

7 

212 

121 

91 

94 

45 

35 

16 

21 

15 

1 

1 

1 

9 

5 

4 

80 

31 

20 

2 

1 

1 

183 

115 

80 

419 

465 

372 

16 

16 

12 

342 

341 

256 

52 

43 

30 

28 

27 

24 

10 

5 

4 

56 

34 

.  24 

149- 

67 

44 

197 

'150 

128 

41 

50 

42 

230 

150 

110 

14 

13 

10 

356 

145 

122 

106 

82 

72 

8 

8 

8 

134 

114 

90 

515 

336 

242 

162 

_2_j_266_1^741_ 

_  141  _ 

__135_ 

_  106 

3.  8,016  _14,762  14^254_  13, 744  llf018__ 

1/    Grown  alone  for  all  purposes.     2/    Short- time  average. 


• 

Acreage 

State 

Planted 

Harvested 

5  For 

Average 

Average  : 

:  harvest 

:  1935-42 

i  1943 

!   1944  : 

1935-42      :  "^^^^ 

1944 

Acres 


phio 

8,100 

5,800 

14,500 

8,038 

rind.  ■ 

8,025 

8,000 

12,800 

8,000 

ill. 

9:^175 

9,500 

13,000 

,.  9,050 

ilich. 

3,150 

2,200  . 

3,000 

.  .  3,066 

Iowa 

29,125 

3/34,300 

39,000  ■ 

26,638. 

^Mo. 

2/  5,500 

8,000 

11,000 

2/5,283 

I'fe'br, 

5,462 

4,800 

8,800 

4,062 

-Kans. 

5,812 

4,100 

6,200 

3,892 

Ky. 

1,225 

4,500 

10,000 

1,225 

Okla. 

2/  2,000 

8,000 

15,000 

2/2,000 

Tex. 

5,738 

3,400 

15,000 

5,600 

Calif«_ 

2/  2,179 

2.000 

2,000 

2/2,121 

—•-^ 

82,344 

37  94,600 

150,300  " 

I  -  25i.S89_ 

1/    In  principal  commercial  producing  States. 

2/  ^hort-t 

5,  800 
8,000 
9,000 
1,650 
3/33,300 
7,500 
4,300 
3,900 
4,000 
8,000 
3,000 
_2,000_ 
"37  907450^ 
ime  average. 


14,500 
12,800 
13,000 
3,000 
38,000 
11,000 
8,300 
6,200 
8,000 
15,000 
15,000 
_2_j_000_ 

 Zll6_j^800] 

3/  Revised. 
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CROP  REPOR-rma  BOARD  .  ..July  m,  1944' 

..Jul3?:JL^._lS.44   '  '  3-00  P  M         Y  T  ) 


•  ^        I!Asjr£.a^e,_jf£Lr_,all_.piirp.o^e^  _  _   . 


State  :  Av,   ;  -  ■  --        -j  '.:.'Av;; 

:193S-:i943  :i/:i944  :i933- 
.  :  42    :  :  ;  42 


19431/: 1944:1933-: 1943  l/ 
:        :  42  : 


_  _     1  ;C6Mition 
id  27  X  IvlyJ.  

:    Av,  2. 
1944  :1933-     :  1944 

:  42  : 


ly  Bevised, 

2/    Acres  grown  alone  plus  one-half  the  interplanted  acres. 


Thous 

and  acres 

. .  ^  ';pe 

rcent 

Va. 

146 

163  160- 

0 

0 

-:.  0 

146 

163 

160  - 

79 

73 

252 

326-  309 

4 

2 

2 

254 

326 

310 

77 

76 

Tenn, 

9 

23  15 

0 

0 

0 

Q 

23 

15 

69 

69 

.  TOTAL 

4-06 

511  484 

4 

2 

2 

409 

512 

485 

-77 

75 

S.C. 

26 

95  60' 

4 

y-  4 

4 

28 

97 

.62 

70'. 

74 

Ga. 

732 

1,348  1,321 

619' 

500 

.500 

1,041 

1,598 

1,571 

73 

71 

Fla.  " 

153 

272^  256 

300 

258 

258 

313 

401 

385 

78 

•80 

Ala. 

44-i 

820  738 

176 

120 

108 

532 

880 

.-792 

.74 

74 

Miss. 

42 

77  42 

5 

5 

5 

44 

79 

-44 

72 

70 

TOTAL' 

1,406 

. 2,612  2,417 

'1 , 104 

887 

875 

1,958 

3,055 

2,854 

74 

73 

Ark, 

59 

...     109  54 

4 

4 

4 

61 

111 

..,55 

71 

66 

La, 

37 

•   64--  32 

3 

4 

2 

38 

66 

•33 

72 

64 

Okla. 

94 

612   -  337 

2 

10 

10 

95 

61.7 

.342 

69 

66 

Tex, 

400 

.1,174   •  845 

14 

36 

32 

'407 

1,192 

861 

68 

69 

■  TOTAL 

590 

.  1,959  '1,268 

23  ~ 

54 

48 

602 

1,986 

1,292 

68 

68 

U.S. 

2",  402 

"5,082  4,169 

1,132 

943 

925  . 

2,968 

6,553 

4,631 

74 

72 

PEAMJTS  PICK3D  Al^TD  TBEESSED 


• 

i-creaee  EarYestedi7. 

Yield_j)er 

acre , . 

:   "  Production 

State 

• 

Average : 

1943  2/  ; 

Average  i.^^^^  2/ 

^Average.   5  Zl 

• 
• 

1933-42. :__ 

1933-42  i. 

•  •  • 

•  1933-42  "^.S^,  Z 

Thousand  acres 

P.cjnds  • 

Thousand  T^ounds   .  ■ 

Virginia 

-  142 

160 

1,124  . 

l.,140 

160,624  182,400 

North  Carolina 

237 

302 

1,154 

1,020 

275,038  308,040 

Tennessee 

9 

21 

706  •. 

•  '  700 

6^1344  ■    ■  14:^700 

_  _Tot_al_  X'%.-i^ji.C_^ 

388.-  -  - 

483 

1,134  _ 

1,046-  - 

.   442jj_O06  ^  _505j_140_ 

South  Ca.ro  1-ina  '  ■■ 

19.  . 

68 

640 

..550. 

-     11,677  V  ■'•  37,400 

Georgia            •       "  ' '     - " 

'  610.  . 

1,078 

694  "  . 

710 

421,750  *  765,380 

Florida 

.  77. 

114 

.515 

_  ..6.60  ■ 

47,978  75,240 

Alabama 

.301L 

574 

682 

725 

206,362  416,150 

Mis_sissiTTpi 

32 

41 

■495 

450  _ 

15j_970  18j.450_ 

—            iSjBj^.  areaj.  

1,039 

_  1,875  _ 

 ^578  

_  700  _ 

_703j6.36  l,iil2,620_ 

Arkansa.s              *  . .. 

23 

41 

396 

300 

9,040  12,300. 

Louisiana          ."'  '. 

•  12 

27 

397 

335 

4,909  9,045 

Oklahoma 

73 

275 

491 

225 

37-,  964  61,875 

Te'xas 

307 

906 

470 

330 

144j_255  298_j_980_ 

ToTaT  TsTwT  ar^aT 

415 

1,249 

458 

306 

196j_168  382,200_ 

United  States  ~  ' 

1,842 

3,607 

734.4 

.    609.9  _ 

1,341,811  27i99,960_ 

ly    Bquiva.lent  solid  acreage. 

2,/  Revised* 
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TOBACCO 


Acreage 

;  Yield 

per  acre  : 

Production 

Harvested  ; 

For 

[Average  ] 

• 

Indi-: 

Averags  ] 

Indi  cated 

Average  ; 

1943  * 

harvest  ! 

1943  :cated: 

1943  : 

1933-42  : 

1944 

;  1933-42; 

• 

1944  : 

1933-42  ; 

1944 

Acres 

Pounds 

Thousand  pounds 

Mass. 

5,190 

5,200 

5.700 

1,515 

1,588 

1,641 

7,860 

8,258 

9,355 

Conn, 

15,040 

14,300 

16,400 

1,343 

1,414 

1,376 

20,070 

20,221 

22, 569 

IT.Y. 

780 

600 

700 

1,350 

1,325 

1,350 

1,058 

795 

945 

Pa. 

27,530 

31,700 

33,600 

1,385 

1,262 

1.451 

38,537 

40,014 

48,762 

Ohio 

27,270 

20,300 

23,400 

968 

1,000 

891 

26,202 

20,308 

20,852 

Ind. 

9,860 

9,900 

12,300 

886 

1,024 

798 

8,680 

10,138 

9,  820 

Wis* 

17,790 

17 , 800 

19,700 

1,412 

1,525 

1,465 

25,229 

27,145 

28,865 

Minn. 

450 

500 

600 

1,135 

1,200 

1,000 

519 

600 

600 

Mo. 

5,580 

5,600 

6,800 

9^4 

1 ,050 

950 

5,201 

5,880 

6, 460 

Kans. 

350 

200 

300 

882 

925 

1,050 

307 

185 

315 

Md. 

37,710 

32,600 

37,500 

753 

540 

750 

28,462 

17,604 

28,125 

Va. 

124,460 

114,900 

135,000 

830 

952 

828 

102,505 

109,416 

111,800 

¥.?a. 

3,360 

2,800 

3,300 

774 

965 

875 

2,544 

2,702 

2,388 

U.C. 

607,520 

588,500 

674, 000 

906 

939 

841 

548,956 

552,612 

567,100 

S.C. 

97,500 

92,000 

108,000 

922 

940 

900 

90,289 

86,480 

97,200 

Ca. 

76,570 

69,800 

95,700 

910 

912 

867 

70,060 

63,657 

82,925 

Pla. 

15,370 

16,400 

19,500 

859 

909 

896 

13,136 

14,910 

17,475 

Ky. 

347,220 

331,600 

387,600 

858 

970 

856 

296,818 

321,765 

331,806 

Tenn. 

113,870 
1/433 

94,000 

105,100 

902 

1,030 

915 

102,195 

96,830 

96,127 

Ala. 

300 

400 

1/771 

883 

812 

1/333 

265 

325 

La* 

350 

300 

400 

396 

500 

450 

139 

150 

180_ 

U.S. 

1,534,030 

1,449,300  li68_6^000_ 

908 

966 

880"" 

1,388,967 

1,399,935 

]],484^494__ 

1/  Short -time  average. 

Acreage 


State 

Harvested  I 

For 

Ave  rage 

•           1943  * 
«  • 

Thousand  acres 

harvest 

1933-42 

1944 

Ind* 

3 

2 

2 

111. 

2 

2 

2 

Iowa 

3 

4 

4 

Mo. 

11 

11 

9 

Kans. 

2 

2 

2 

Va. 

4 

5 

3 

¥.Va. 

3 

3 

3 

iT.C. 

16 

12 

11 

S.C. 

12 

11 

10 

Ga. 

24 

24 

23 

Ky» 

19 

13 

13 

Tenn. 

24  . 

21 

16 

Ala. 

38 

32 

30 

Miss. 

30 

23 

25 

Ark. 

25 

19 

16 

La. 

3 

3 

2 

Okla. 

5 

4 

3 

14 

15 

205  . 
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SUGAR  BEEIS 

■  :              Acreage               :        Yield  per  acre                      Production  - 

State-        Harvested      :     For                  :             •  I^^"  •  Average  '  • 

lAverage:            :  harvest  i^nrrrTAr^i  1943    :  cated  i^anni  So  *    ^943    :  cated 
:1933-42:    ^^^'^    :    1944     .^^^^-"^^                               1933-42  ; 

Thousand  acres                     Short  tons                   Thousand  short  tons 

Ohio 

41 

12 

14 

8,5 

6.0  9.0 

351 

72 

•126 

Mich, 

112 

48 

65 

8.5 

6.2  7.5 

948 

298 

'  488 

NelDr, 

69 

49 

51 

12.5 

11.6  11.5 

860 

568 

586 

lYion  0  • 

oy 

O  / 

70 

12.2 

10.2  12.0 

84d 

-  OOl 

-  840 

Idaho 

6P 

AO 

J.O.  o         xc  •  u 

Ov-'  f 

o«jx 

6  (D 

wyo  • 

30 

12.1 

lU  •  o        liC  •  U 

2  fU 

-  350 

Colo, 

158 

133 

129 

12.7 

1 P  P  ITS 

P  001 

1  6P3 

Utah 

47 

32 

32 

12.5 

15.6  13.0 

587 

499 

Calif, 

140 

70 

70 

14.5 

15.2  16.0 

2,045 

1,064 

1,120 

Other 

I 

States 

109 

80 

91 

9,9 

11.2  12.4 

1,098 

896 

1 J-32 

U.S. 

852 

548 

597 

11.8 

11.9  12.1 

10,094 

6,522 

7,227 

SUGAHCANE 

JOR  SIRUP 

Acreage 

Harvested 

• 

For 

State 

Average 

» 
• 

»    - .  . 

harvest. 

1933 

-42 

« 
• 

1943 

• 
♦ 

1944 

Thousand  acres 


s.c. 

5 

6 

6 

G-a. 

34 

34 

35 

Fla. 

12 

12 

14 

Ala. 

26  - 

25 

25 

Miss. 

24 

22 

22 

Ark. 

1 

1 

1 

La. 

26 

24 

24 

Tex. 

7 

5 

6 

U.S. 

134 

129 

133 

SUGARCAITE  FOR  SUGAR  AMD  SEED 
yi_el_d__of  cane_j)er_a£re 


Acreage 


Pro  duct  ion 


State 


_Harves_ted 
Average ; 
1933-42: 


1943 


For 
harvest 
1944 


Average 
1933-42 


1943 


Indi- 
cated 
1944 


Average 
1933-42 


1943 


Indi- 
cated 
1944 


Thousand  acres 


Short  tons 


Thousand  short  tons 


La.  259.7  289  274  17.7  20.2  19.0 
Fla.  21^1  26^8  30.0  _  32jj_7  25^5_  _  32_.0 

Total        280.8      315,8        304.0      18.8  20.6 


4,637- 
692 


5,826 

684 


5,206 

960 


20.3         5,329  6,510 


.6.ii^. 
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•  POTATOES  1/ 


aROUP 


and 


STATE 


j_  j^crea.^  _     ;  YielJL  _per  _acre  

j_    Haryested  i    For  '  :  :  ;Indi-, 

:Average:  rharvest  :_I^f!  J  1943  :cated, 


1943 


j_19 33-42^  2"Z"_-_l?44 
Thousand  acres 


1933-42, 

Bushels 


1944 


Pr_o  duct  ion 

"Indl-" 
cated 

 1944 _ 

Thousand  "bushels 


Average 
1933-42 


1943 


SURPLUS  LATE  POTATO  STATES : 


Mair^e 

157 

207 

"211 

273 

355 

275 

43 

,025 

73 

,485 

58, 

025 

ISe^fi  York  . 

.217 

209 

201 

132 

142 

146 

28 

,558 

29 

,678 

29, 

346 

Pennsylvania 

.1,88 

.  176 

165 

121 

106 

125 

22 

,836 

18 

,656 

20, 

625 

3  Eastern 

563 

592 

577 

167.9 

205.8 

187.2 

94 

,419 

121 

,819 

107, 

,996 

Mi  chigan 

.248 

213 

175 

96 

105 

100 

23 

765 

22 

,365 

17  J 

500 

Wisconsin 

217 

186 

141 

81 

88 

90 

17 

,757 

16 

,368 

12, 

690 

Minnesota . 

264 

243 

209 

79 

97 

85 

20 

,285 

23 

,571 

,765 

Horth  Dakota 

134 

170 

177 

90 

130 

120 

11 

,994 

22 

,100 

21, 

,240 

Sout  h  ISako  t  a 

.  33 

46 

37 

r— 

57 

80 

80 

1 

Q  A  A 

,  o44r 

x5 

,  boU 

o 

,  ybu 

«^  uenLrax 

ooo 

1  OV 

oJd.  b 

97.6 

75, 

,  OZ)'± 

oo 

,  u 

,  LOO 

Nehraska 

84 

93 

76 

108 

130 

120 

8, 

,846 

12 

,090 

9. 

,120 

Mont  ana 

17 

23 

17 

96 

115 

115 

1 

,642 

2 

,645 

1 

,955 

Idaho 

121 

189 

164 

222 

230 

225 

27, 

,014 

43, 

470 

36 

,900 

V/yoming 

20 

15 

14 

110 

145 

120 

2, 

054 

2 

,175 

1 

,680 

Colorado 

85 

-'87 

89 

163 

215 

220 

13, 

,650 

18 

,705 

19 

,530 

Utah 

13,1 

19.6 

17.5 

158 

175 

165 

2, 

061 

3 

,430 

2 

,838 

Nevada 

2.2 

3.4 

3.4 

168 

200 

180 

373 

680 

612 

Washington 

45 

60 

47 

188 

220 

210 

8, 

,329 

13 

,200 

9 

,870 

Oregon 

39 

53 

46 

179 

195 

200 

6, 

865 

10 

,.^55 

,2C0 

California  1_/ 

32 

41 

39 

277 

280 

300 

8, 

912 

11 

,480 

11 

,700 

10  Western 

459.7 

584.0 

512.9. 

175.2 

202.4 

201.8 

79, 

747 

118 

,210 

1015 

,bUb 

TOTAL  18 

1,918.8 

2,034.0 

1,828.9 

131.6 

151.5 

155.1  249, 

821 

328, 

,113 

28o 

,656 

OTHER  LATE  POTATO  STATES: 


iMew  Hampshire 

8.4 

9.2 

8.5 

153 

160 

160 

1,285 

1, 

,472 

1 

,360 

Vermont 

14.7 

14.6 

12.3 

134 

125 

140 

1,969 

1, 

825 

1. 

,722 

Massachusetts 

17.1 

25-0 

25.0  139 

135 

145 

2,380 

3, 

,375 

3 

,625 

Rhode  Island 

4.2 

6.2 

6.5 

186 

175 

190 

786 

Ij 

,085 

1 

,235 

_Conne  ct  i  cut 

16.2 

22.0 

_  21,1 

169 

145 

Jr75  _ 

2,742 

3, 

190 

3 

,692 

5  New  England 

60.7" 

77.0 

73.4 

151.3 

142.2 

158.5 

9,153 

10 

,947 

_11 

,634 

West  Virginia 

35 

37 

33 

'  87 

75 

90 

2,987 

2, 

775 

2 

,970 

Ohio 

113 

90 

78 

103 

95 

100 

11,464 

8 

,550 

7 

,800 

Indiana 

58 

41 

41 

98 

100 

90 

"5,542 

4, 

,100 

3 

,690 

Illinois 

42 

35 

32 

78 

62 

72 

3,168 

2< 

,170 

2 

,304 

'  Iowa 

68 

54 

50 

85 

97 

80 

5,539 

5. 

,238 

4 

,000 

5  Central 

315 

257 

234' 

92.9 

88.8 

88.7 

28,699 

_22, 

833 

_20 

,764 

i|ev/  Mexico 

4.7" 

6.0 

6.0 

'  74 

80 

85 

348 

480 

510 

__Ar  i  zona 

1.7 

6.5 

6.1 

137 

180 

185 

245 

1, 

,170 

-  i 

,128 

2  Southwestern 

6.4' 

12.5 

12.1" 

'  92.6 

132.0 

135.4 

594 

1, 

650 

-  1 

,_63_8 

TOTAL  12 

382.4" 

346.5 

319.5 

'102.2 

102.3 

106.5 

38,456 

55. 

,430 

34 

,036 

30'  LATE  STATES 

2,301.2 

2,380.5 

2,148_.4" 

126^8_ 

152.7 

147.9 288,276 

363 

,543 

317 

,j692 

iNTERIvSlDIATE  POTATO  STATES: 

,168 

New  Jersey 

53 

71 

72 

172 

161 

169 

9,174 

11 

,431 

12 

Itelaware 

4.9 

4.4 

4.1 

89 

70 

80 

438 

308 

328 

Maryland 

26.0 

22.5 

19.8 

104 

88 

95 

2,699 

1, 

,980 

1 

,881 

Virginia 

83 

78 

76 

116 

123 

82 

9,695 

9. 

,594 

6 

,232 

Kentucky 

46 

53 

46 

76 

88 

62 

3,462 

4 

,664 

2 

,852 

Missouri 

46 

45 

36 

85 

89 

70 

3,752 

3, 

827 

2 

,520 

^Kansas 

29 

33 

25. 

80 

.90 

49  _ 

2,225 

«-> 

,970 

1 

,225 

TOTAL  7 

 ^287_^3] 

_  278,9 

■ll0^2_ 

114.1 

_,.9_7._5 

_31,444 

__34 

,774 

_2_7 

,206 

37  LATE  and 

,898 

imSR^ISB^^ 

_2j_588^5^ 

_2^685^4__ 

2, 42 7; 3 

12%.9_ 

148.3 

_14J.J. 

319,721 

398,317 

344 

47  - 

hsj 

UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMEINT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Crop   Report  bureau  or  agrjculturai.  economics  Washington,  D.  C, 

CROP  REPORTING  BOARD  jJ^^X^^O^   

3:00  P.m7  (is.W.T-.) 


as  of 
 J-alyl,  1944 

iMM.rinnniMHn.iiniiwf  1111, iMiiiiiH.iiiiiiiiMiiiinii. Ill, III, „,MMfnHiitiiiununiiii(i.iiMi,iiiiiini..ti.iuiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiniiun<H 


POTATOES  1/  (CJoQtimied) 


GEOTJP 

* 
• 

Acreage 

Yield 

per  acre  ; 

Production 

and 

STATE 

:  Haxve 
:  Ave rage 
: 1933-42 

sted     I    For  : 
T  1943  Jharvest : 
i            :   1944  J 

Average ' 
1933-42' 

• 

• 

1943  : 
• 

■^^'^^■"'Average- 
Gated:  ^223^3: 

1944  :  : 

« 

1943  : 

Indi- 
cated 
1944 

Thousand  acres 

Bushels 

Thousand  "bushels 

SAKLY  POTATO  STATES: 

North  Carolina 

84 

109 

(J  I 

99 

111 

ri 

8,332 

12,099 

P,  1 77 

South  Carolina 

22 

31 

24 

112 

103 

61 

2,472 

3,193 

1,464 

Georgia 

21 

35 

32 

64 

61 

46 

1,334 

2,135 

1,472 

Florida 

29.2 

30.6 

32,5 

124 

121 

107 

3,597 

3,703 

3,478 

Tennessee 

43 

60 

43 

71 

7S 

60 

3,048 

4,380 

2,580 

Alaliama 

43 

55 

59 

88 

94 

58 

3,835 

5,264 

3,422 

Mississippi 

20 

34 

34 

66 

56 

65 

1,311 

1,904 

2,210 

Arkansas 

42 

59 

50 

73 

79 

68 

3,093 

4,661 

3,400 

Louisiana 

41 

59 

63 

61 

61 

52 

2,490 

3,599 

3,276 

Oklahoma 

32 

41 

32 

69 

61 

69 

2,219 

2,501 

2,208 

Texas  - 

52 

75 

66 

67 

86 

71 

3,515 

6,450 

4,686 

California  l/ 

27 

47 

63 

286 

350 

315 

7,944 

16,450 

19,845 

TOTAL  12 

456.4 

636c  6 

585.5 

94.1 

104.2 

92.6 

43,191 

66,339 

54-^218 

TOTAL.  U.S. 

3,044.9 

3,322.0  3 

,012,8 

120.1 

139,9 

132.5  362,912  464,656 

399  J.16 

Stat  e.5f 


for  Ga.lifornia;  combined  for  all  other 


Sl^BTPOTATOES  _ 
Yield  per  acr( 


Acreage 


Production 


State 

:  Harvested 

:Average:  " 
:  1933-42:  ^•'^ 

_:  For 

: harvest 
:  1944 

'Average  \ 
; 1933-42; 

1943  : 

Indi- 
cated 
1944 

'^Average  \ 
;i933-42; 

1943 

:  Indi- 
;   cat  e  d 
:  1944 

Thousand  a 

cres 

Bushels 

Thousand  "bushels 

H.J. 

16 

15 

16' 

142 

90 

125 

2,219 

1,440 

2,000 

Ind. 

3.5 

1,5 

1.5 

92 

100 

95 

306 

150 

142 

111. 

4.5 

4.5 

5.0 

84 

80 

86 

364 

360 

430 

Iowa 

2 

2 

2 

85 

85 

90 

214 

170 

ISO 

Mo. 

10 

10 

8 

87 

76 

85 

804 

•  760 

680 

Kans. 

3,6 

2.8 

3,0 

99 

135 

130 

338 

378 

390 

Tel. 

4 

3 

3 

128 

85 

130 

558 

255 

390 

Md. 

8 

8 

8 

147 

120 

170 

1,133 

960 

1,360 

Va. 

34 

32  • 

33 

114 

93 

105 

3,914 

2,976 

3,465 

N.C, 

84 

80  • 

80 

100 

97 

85 

8,352 

7,760 

6,800 

S.C. 

59 

80 

78 

84 

87 

80 

4,925 

6,9  60 

6,240 

Ga. 

109  ■ 

125 

116 

74 

75 

65 

8,044 

9,375 

7,540 

Fla. 

19 

24 

19 

66 

67 

68 

1,277 

1,608 

1,292 

Ky. 

18 

22 

19 

84 

83 

80 

1,523 

1,826 

1,520 

Tenn. 

48 

54 

45 

91 

88 

88 

4,388 

4,752 

3,960 

Ala. 

85 

96 

90 

75 

80 

75 

5,447 

7,680 

6,750 

Kiss. 

75 

82 

72 

86 

85 

85 

6,524 

6,970 

6,120 

Ark. 

32 

27 

22 

75 

60 

80 

2,329 

1,620 

1,760 

La. 

101 

123 

113 

69 

72 

68 

7,034 

8,856 

7,684 

Okla. 

13 

12 

14 

69 

50 

75 

876 

600 

1,050 

Tex. 

58 

72 

65 

74 

78 

80 

4,332 

5,616 

5,200 

Calif. 

11 

12 

12 

114 

125 

J-ZD 

1,269 

1,500 

-1,440 

U.S. 

797.7 

888.8 

824,5 

84.3 

81.7 

80 

^5  67.182 

72,572  66,393 

48  - 


hsj 


CROP  REPORTING  BOARD 


_Pro  duct  ion 

1942     !  1943 
Thousand  "bushels 


liliiiillllllilrliitililiiliiiiiHii 


UNITED  STATES   DEPARTMENT   OF  AGRICULTURE: 

Crop   Report  bureau  of  agriculxurai.  economics  Washington,  D.  C, 

J'^ly,  10 ,  1944 

liiiiiuiiiiininiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiitniiiiiiiiiiiiiitiii 

PEACHES 

Pro"duct1on  "2/ 
"Average  7        Z  ~:li^dlcated 
29_33-42  j_  J-'^^^  ^l.l?'^ 
Thousand  "bushels 


as  of 

iiifiiiiiiiijiiiiiiiiiiiniuiniiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiitif  fiinriiiMiiiiiiinf  ininiMiictiiiniiiiiiiiiiiitinuiiiiiiiinM 

APPLES,  GOM^{SRCIAL  C?.OP  l/ 


Area 

"  and 
State 


:  Average  » 
J 1934-42  : 


;  Indicated 
:  1944 


East . states 

• 

ir*Atl. :  - 

c  ; 

Maine 

589 

813 

704 

821 

il.H, 

729 

9  61 

767 

799 

V  t  • 

543 

731 

722 

418 

Mas  s  • 

2,586 

3,400 

2, 228 

1, 968 

R.lm 

270 

332 

281 

306 

Conn. 

1,422 

1,922 

836 

1 , 523 

•  I  • 

16,140  4/18,997 

13, 602 

1  /  ,  <doU 

N.J. 

3,216  4/  3,239 

2  028 

2  166 

Pa. 

9,086 

10.031 

5,070 

10,400 

N.Atl. 

34,581 

40; 426 

26 , 233 

35,681 

S.Atl^: 

Del. 

1,093 

940 

499 

963 

Md. 

1,935 

2,211 

854 

2,052 

Va. 

11,493  4/14,094 

5,590 

13,680 

W.Va. 

4,365 

4,686 

2,045 

4,950 

1,142 

1,085 

499 

1,430 

S.Atl. 

20,032 

23,017 

9,498 

23,075 

East .States 

54,613 

53,443 

55,736 

58,756 

Cent .States 

• 
• 

Ohio 

5,190 

6,384 

2,422 

5,561 

Ind. 

1,589 

1>392 

1,010 

.1,175 

111. 

3,204 

3,410 

2,790 

2,790 

Mich. 

7,881  4/ 

9,234 

5,888 

7,800 

Wis. 

644 

737 

862 

805 

Minn. 

210 

168 

172 

169 

lev/ a 

276 

108 

42 

82 

"Mo. 

1,453 

1,075 

958 

726 

ITehr* 

299 

118 

34 

105 

Eans. 

788 

580 

260 

380 

IT.  Cent. 

21,534 

23,206 

14,448 

19,593 

S .  Cent  * : 

285 

179 

230 

185 

Tenn. 

316 

327 

198 

285 

Ark. 

774 

616 

553 

568 

S. Cent. 

1,575  . 

1,122 

1,041 

1,038 

£ent. States 

22_j910_  _ 

24,328 

_15^S_9 

_  20^31  _ 

West  .Stares' 

■ 
• 

Mont. 

333  4/ 

173 

258 

376 

Idaho 

3,166  4/  1,705 

640 

1,800 

Colo. 

1,600 

1,595 

1,140 

1,846 

N.Mex. 

718 

752 

847 

714 

Utah 

397  4"/ 

307 

550 

544 

Wash. 

27,939 

27,339 

23,000 

28,305  ' 

Oreg.  .• 

3,218 

2,652 

2,690 

3,101 

Calif,  ' 

7,486 

5,979 

8,700 

6,195 

^est  .States 

44,856 

40,502 

37,825 

Mass. 
R.I. 

Conn. 
:N.y. 
rl,  J. 

Pa. 

Ohio 

Ind. 

111. 

Mi  ch. 

lov/a 

Mo, 

ITehr. 

Eans. 

Del. 

Md. 

Va. 

W.  Ya. 

N.C. 

s.c. 

Ca. 
Fla. 
Ky. 
Tenn. 
Ala. 
Miss. 
^A.rk. 
La. 
Okla. 
Tex. 
Idaho 
Colo, 
N.Mex. 
Ariz. 
Utah 
Nev. 
V/ash. 
Oreg. 
Calif. 
Clingst  on< 
Freestone 


15 

22 

55 

1 

47 

17 

r»  / 
111- 

17 

123 

6 

114 

1 ,371 

95 

1,  778 

957 

918 

1,256 

1 , 628 

1 ,176 

1,909 

744 

300 

984 

300 

157 

522 

1 ,334 

400 

i,3a6 

2,185 

1 ,452 

ey     n  r\r\ 

3,600 

75 

20 

28 

715 

68 

000 

2yo 

21 

c, 

88 

2 

lU 

376 

93 

c  '7r\ 

630 

401 

221 

COT 

ool 

1 ,187 

172 

1, 950 

355 

160 

650 

2,074 

252 

2, 394 

2,121 

392 

id,  150 

5,382 

1,593 

4, 140 

82 

66 

117 

606 

356 

586 

1,162 

294 

466 

1,539 

649 

1,200 

912 

476 

986 

2,080 

738 

2,268 

304 

176 

372 

476 

136 

198 

1,543 

900 

1,554 

195 

198 

.  391 

1,411 

1,978 

2,- 112 

94 

134 

144 

63 

60 

.  60 

472 

846 

.  870 

5 

5 

8 

1,562 

2,052 

2,464 

397 

418 

591 

23,194 

25,210 

30,336 

14,434 

14,535  18,793 

8,759 

10 , 625 

11,543 

35_States  _1^2_i378_  128,273  _89 ^5^  22^,25J   57^618_  _42 , 180  69 , 20J.  _ 

1/ ''Estimates  of  the  cociffiercial .  crop. -refer  to  the /production ,  of.  apples  in  the  commercial  applj^-. 
sreac  of  each  State  arid  include  fruit  produced  for  scle  to  conyaercial  processors  as  well  as  for 
^'ale  for  fresh  ccnGunmtion.      2/  For  some  States  in  certain  years,  production  includes  fome  qtisff- 
■tltier>  ur.h3j-;-oBtr:d  on"  account  of  aiarket  conditioas^or  s^Jfeixi  ty  of  harrcct  lator,  •  In  1942,  for 
^•pLes,  estimates  of  such  quantities  vrere  as  follo-w-s  (l.CCO  bu. ) :    N.Hi,  30; -Mass.,  300;  B.I.,  ^0; 
Conn.,  250;  N,Y,,  lilGO;  N.J.,  298;  Pa.,  885;  Bel.,  120;  Md. ,  240;  Va. ,  1,100;  W.Va.,  450;  Ohio, 
255;'Mich..  1,016;  Mont,, -31;  Idaho,  289;  K.Mex. ,  57; -Trash. ,  877;0reg.,  130.-    _3/  Production  le^ 
than  1,CG0  tushels.      4/  Includes- the  follovdng  quantities  harvested  but  not- utilized  due  to  ex- 
cessive cullage  (1,000  hu.):    N.Y. ,  560;  N.J. ,  97;  Va.,  140;  Mich.,  314;  Mont.,  40;  Idaho,  170; 
tJtah,  12.      Sj  Plainly  f  or  caiming.  -  49  _ 


UNITED  STATES  QEPARTMENX  OF"  AGRICULTURE 

Crop   Report  bureau  of  AqRicuLxuRAu  economics  Washington,  D.  c.^ 

CROP  reporting  board  July  10 j  1944 


as  01 
 J-iily 

iiiiMiiiiniiiiMMniuitMinnuiniMiMiiiii«niiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMMiii(iiMiMMniiiiiirinniMHiMiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMniniiiiMiiiiini»M?iiiniiiiiiiiiM 


UMin 

PMRS  :  -     ■  GRAPES 


I  Production 

1/ 

1 
« 

.  :  •         '  Production  • 

■  'S-tate 

' :, Aver  age:  : 

1943 

ilndicated}'  State- 

; Average  : 

1943  ; 

• 

:  1933-42  ; 

rs  .  1944 

:  193.5-42  : 

Thousand  "bushels 

* 
• 

Tons 

8 

7 

« 
• 

• 

V  TJ 

11 

4 

12 

:Mass . 

470 

150 

V  U  • 

4 

.  1 

2 

:R.  I. 

225 

150- 

62 

20 

.  :     .  43 

:Conn. 

1 , 450 

700 

P  T 

a 

.4 

.:      -  6 

:N.Y. 

62,470 

39 , 200 

66 

38 

73 

:N.J. 

2,600 

2rlC0 

1,117 

528 

■  1,141 

;Pa. 

17,850 

15,300 

ii  •  d  • 

60 

48 

57 

:0hio  .' 

24,010 

17,900 

558 

174 

.     ,  458 

:  Ind. 

3 , 550 

2,100 

UlllO 

549 

173' 

•377' 

-:I11. 

5,110 

2,900 

iiiu.» 

284 

72 

147 

:Mi  ch. 

45,580 

42v406 

530 

232 

:  360 

ims. 

435 

.  500 

r'.X  Oil  • 

1,148 

481 

•  1,157 

:  Iov;a 

3,630 

2,900 

1 0  ws. 

106 

.  50 

'68 

:Mo, 

8,070 

5,200 

356 

170 

150 

iKebr. 

1,700 

1,400 

27 

13 

13 

:Kans. 

2,840 

2,200 

136- 

52/ 

48 

» jDe  1  • 

1,540 

1 ,000 

7 

2" 

7 

:Md. 

465 

200 

Vi^ 

65 

-20 

48 

:Ya. 

2,060 

T  r\r\ 

1 ,100 

378 

-26 

391 

:W.Va. 

1,265 

800 

80 

12" 

130 

:H.C. 

6,330 

5  ,200 

337 

88  ' 

27  3 

:S.C. 

1,390 

1,100 

135 

36 

130 

:Ga. 

1 , 670 

■  1 ,700 

355 

138 

433 

:Fla, 

660  . 

450 

X  Xci» 

131 

99  • 

189 

:Ky. 

2,050 

1 ,800 

ji-j  • 

226 

80" 

102 

'.Tenn. 

2,270 

2,000 

285 

132  1 

182 

:Ala. 

1,310 

1 ,100 

295 

112  . 

270 

:Ark. 

8 ,960 

7 ,300 

358 

.  136^ 

354 

:Okla. 

2,900 

.  2,300 

171 

.  80 

205 

:Tex. 

2,350 

■  2,200 

T.o 

162 

78: 

260 

;  Idaho 

555 

250 

WK-Xci-  • 

142 

-  75 

87 

:Colo . 

515 

400 

393 

'  211 

•  '  488 

.'N.Mex. 

1,050 

900 

X  QclXXU 

61 

•  36' 

70 

:Ari  z* 

910 

1 ,400 

XL)  * 

188 

264.. 

■       ,  168 

:Utah 

.  '•  840' 

dOO 

43 

53 

■  .  62 

:T'7ash. 

8,420 

15 ,000 

Ail  Z  • 

10 

11 

■  10 

:Oreg. 

2,110 

■  1 , 800 

U  UcLXi 

113 

200 

209 

: Calif. 

,  all 

2,143,800  2 

,789  ,.000 

4 

5 

5 

;Wine  var." 

.  522,700- 

575,000 

v/asxi.  ,  a±x 

6,242 

5,266 

7,588 

iTahle 

var.-  ' 

.  387  ,-600 

553 -,000 

4,574 

3,906 

'■  5,888 

:Haisin 

var. 

1,233,500  1 

, 651 ,000 

u  0  ne  r 

1,868 

1,360 

■    : 1,700 

rRaisins  2/ 

216,700 

401,000 

Oreg.  ,  all 

3,723 

2,817 

;  4,157 

:Hot  dried 

^366,700 

57,000 

.  Bartlett 

1,506 

1,386 

1,725 

• 

e 

Other 

2,217 

1,43.1 

2,432 

• 

Calif, ,  all 

9,622 

12,543 

7  ,,793 

• 

r 

Bart let t 

'8,392' 

11,293' 

■'6,751 

• 
• 

Other 

1,229 

1,250 

'1,042 

• 

U.S.  . 

28,559 

24,585 

27,733 

2,371,410  2 

,972,900 

1944 


200 
200 
1,000 
59,30Q 
2,700 
20,800 
24,900 
2,500 
3,800 
42 , 600 
6O0 
2,90^ 
6,900 
1,300 
2,70fi 
1,100 
300 
1,800 
1,300 
'5,900 
1,200 
2,100 
600 
1,800 
2,200 
1,100 
8,100 
2,900 
2,200 
400 
600 
1,100 
1,500 
900 
17,200 
2,400 
2,423,000 
521,000 
470,000 
1,432',000 


"If 


1/  For.  some  States  in  certain  years,  production  includes  some  q^uantities  unharvested 

on  account  of  market  conditions  o'r  scarcity  of  harvest  labor. 
2/  Dried  oasis :     1' ton. of  raisins  equivalent  to  about  4  tons  of  fresh  grapes. 

■    •  .       .      ■  hsj 
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Mil  MUM  1 1 II  mill  iiniiniiiiMiiiiiiitiuiiiiiiiitiM>i)iiiiMiitiniiiiinMiiiiiiiHiMiiiiMiiii:iiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiMniHiitMiMiiiHiiiiiiinniiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiin   iiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniii 

CHERRIES 


:  All 

varie  ties 

J  Sv/eet 

varieties  j 

;  Sour 

varietie 

s 

b  u  d,Ti  e 

:             Produce  ion  2-J 

Production 

1/  1 

:  Production 

Average' 
-['±932-4-2* 

_  1S43_ 
Tons 

\  Indi- 
•_cated_ 
:  1944 

'1938-4-2*- 

l.?43  _:. 
J 

Tons 

Indi-  : 
_ cated  : 
1944  . 

Average 
^1938-42  \ 

1943 

Tons 

:  Indi- 
: cated 
:  1944 

• 

|I.  1  * 

20,390 

12,500 

23,200 

2,220 

600 

2  ,500 

20 , 600 

11,900 

<dU  ,  rUu 

Fa. 

7,740 

3,600 

10,400 

1,940 

700 

2,200 

6,440 

2,900 

8  ,200 

unip 

4,534 

810 

4,900 

764 

160 

1  ,O^DU 

3,442 

650 

38,070 

12,400 

57,000 

3,320 

1,600 

4,600 

35,440 

10,800 

■=19  ADO 

¥is.' 

9,506 

2,600 

12,800 

10,650 

2,600 

12 , 800 

Mont , 

344 

460 

770 

30 

340 

248 

430 

430 

Idaho 

2,348 

2,130 

2,370 

1,734 

1,660 

1,910 

518 

470 

460 

Colo, 

3,338 

4,110 

5,440 

418 

400 

490. 

3,192 

3,710 

4,950 

Utah' 

3,538 

5,700 

5,000 

2,760 

3,800 

3,300 

1,760 

1,900 

1,700 

Wash,_ 

23,570 

31,300 

27,900 

22,820 

27,100 

22,400 

6,020 

4,200 

5,500 

Dreg. 

18,200 

23,900 

19,100 

19,060 

21,700 

16,600 

2,250 

2,200 

2,500 

Calif. 

23 , 290 

17,000 

25 , 600 

26,200 

17,000 

25,600 

12  States  154,968  116,510  194,480    81,270    74,750    80,990      90,590    41,760  113,490 


1/  Por  some  States  in  certain  years,  production  includes  some  quantities  unhar- 
vested  on  account  of  market  conditions  or  scarcity  of  harvest  la"bor» 


HOPS 


crease  j_  _  Yield  p.er  acre  j_  Productj^on  l/_ 


State 


Wash*.^ 

Oreg. 

Calif. 


Average  ■ 
1933-42  . 

Acres 


:  Indi-: 


1944 


Indi- 
cated 


5,740  7,700 
20,930  17,000 
6,980  7,900 


9,700 
L8,500 
8,400 


.Average;  ^^^^^        .^^^  i^'^^l^l  '     19^3  ^ 

.1933-42^^  :_1944  l^l^^t^i  1  1944_ 

Pounds  Thousand  T)Ounds 

1,786    1,975    1,850     10,251      15,207  17,945 
894        850       950     18,773      14,450  17,575 
1,433    1,600    1,600      9,999      12,640  15,440 


U.S, 


33,550      32,600  36,600 


1,158     1,297    1,338    39,024      42,297  48,960 


1/  jTor  some  States  in  certain  years,  production  includes  some  quantities ^not 
availahle  for  marketing  "because  of  economic  conditions  and  the  marketing 
agreement  allotments. 


njd 
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AGRICU  U— 
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as  of 

CROP 

REPORTING  BOARD 
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=.  1944 

...Jvlj..l^.lMA  

3?  00  Fe 

-AM 

lllllllU|||l|l|ll|||||inil(lllltllllF^IIIIII|l'4llllll4lltlllll| 

Illllfllllll!llllllt||lllllltll1tlt 

tiitfiiiiiiiititfiiiiiitiiiti 

MIIIIIIIllllllllll:llltlll«IHIItlll|)lllll>llllliniltlll»llllllllllll!lllllllllll 

•iiiiiiiiii 

CITRUS 

FRUITS 

CROP  : 

• 
t 

Condition  July  1 

AI^ID  : 

Production  1/ 

t 

c 

( nevj- 

cro_pj_l/ 

5TA1S  : 

Average  : 

1941  • 

■ 

1942  • 

IndicatedtAverage:  -j_g^_r. 

•  1944 

• 

1932-41  : 

1943  : 

1933-42: 

• 
• 

Thousand  "boxes 

Perc 

ent 

OEAIIG-ES: 

California,  all 

^Ci  '50R 

*-/  O  y  J-  u/ 

44.  PQR 

51,226 

74 

80 

80 

ilavels  and  misc,-^/ 

16,731 

21  ,974 

14 , 241 

^0,826 

73 

83 

72 

Valencias 

23,777 

50,181 

30 . 0^  5 

OU, 40U 

76 

73 

fi4.  • 

Florida-;  all 

21 , 620 

CO-  onA 
<^  I  ,<dUU 

O  /  ,  <5U'J 

A  a.  nnn 

y  UJU 

77 
/  / 

Early  and 

midseason  ^  . 

3/13,228 

15 , 200 

19,100 

26,000 

73 

77 

Valencias 

3/  9,183 

12,000 

LS-aOO 

?o  ono 

69 

78 

Texas,  all  2/ 

1,630 

2,850 

2 , 550 

KJ    y  W 

66 

80 

84 

Arizona,  all  2/ 

r-7  r- 

660 

.7;^o 

C/  <J  w 

71 

60 

81 

Louisiana,  all  2/ 

26S 

192 

340 

■  -40 

77 

69 

/  o 

5  St  axes  fkl 

■  54,374 

83  ,C57 

85  ,116 

lOljJjib 

1  o 

f  u 

79 

TALIGEHIrLZlS: 

Florida. 

2,390  ■ 

2.100 

4  200 

3,600 

C/'\ 

7c: 
/  O 

ALL  ORMGZS  &  TAMGSRIEES; 

 _5  State_s  

_  65^754_-_ 

85^.157  

89_^316_ 

_105^416_ 

     " 

...  

GMFSFETJIT: 

Florida,  all 

■  16,490 

19,200 

27,300 

ox , UUu 

62 

56 

70 

Seedless 

3/  5,850 

7,700 

10,300 

14,000 

65 

71 

Other 

3/11,133 

11,500 

17,000 

17,000 

50 

70 

Texas ,  all 

8,7S5 

14,500 

17,510 

17, 500 

SI 

Arizona,  all 

2  ,023 

3,380 

2,600 

4,000 

72 

86 

72 

California,  all 

2,012 

3,181 

:^,07i 

5,010 

74 

83 

77 

Desert  Valleys 

900 

1,343 

1,254 

1,239 

81 

,  84 

  Other     

 lill2_  _ 

_li838  

_l_rS17_ 

_  j-jn.- 

85 

_  L73  , 

 4  State s^iZ 

_  29_,310  

4C_i261  

50^481. 

I  IS3  Z  I 

61_ 

_  - 

LEl-iOUS:    ■  • 
California  4/ 

10,146 

11 , 720 

14,940 

11,730 

74 

79 

75 

Florida  4/ 

75 

175 

190 

250 

69 

68 

75' 

1/  Relates  to  crop  from  "bloom  of  year  shown,  except  for  production  of  Florida  limes, 
the  h-arvest  of  which  is  mainly  during  the  following  year.     In  California  the 
picld-ng  season  usually  extends  from  ahout  Octo^oer  1  to  Decemher  31  of  the  fol- 
lovdng  year.     In  other  States  the  season  begins  ahout  Cctoher  1,  except  for 
Florida  limes,  harvest  of  which  usually  starts  about  April  1.    For  some  States  in 
certain  years,  prod\iction  includes  some  quantities  donated  to  charity,  uiy- 
harvested,  and/or  eliminated  on  account  of  market  conditions. 

2/  Includes  small  quantities  of  tangerines. 

3/  Short-time  average. 

4/  rlet  content  of  "box  varies.  In  California  and  Arizona  the  approximate  average 
for  oranges  is  77  Ih.  and  grapefruit  65  Ih.  in  the  Desert  Valleys;  63  Ih.  for 
California  grapefruit  in  other  areas;  in  Florida  and  other  States,  oranges  90 
lh»  and  grapefruit  80  Ih. ,  California  lemons,  79  Ih.;  Florida  limes,  80, 
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APRICOTS,  PLU^S,  ANDPRUl^SS 


production  '^r_  

1942  •  1943 
Tons 


Crop 


and 


State 


Avera-2^ 
1933-42 


1941 


Indicated 
1944 


APRICOTS : 


Fresh  Bar, is 


California 

216,500 

198,000 

204,000 

80,000 

292,000 

Washington 

12,310 

14,600 

21,000 

15,400 

22,200 

Utah 

3,155 

1,300 

3,100 

10,100 

9,400 

3  States 

231,975 

213,900 

228,100 

105,500 

323 , 600 

PLTJMS  : 

Mi  chi  gan' 

5,040 

6,900 

5,300 

3,400 

6,000 

California 

64,300 

71,000  . 

72,000 

76,000 

73,000 

PRUMSS : 

Idaho 

15,670 

"  21,000 

18,200 

7,800 

20,400 

Washington,  all 

28,200 

2/22,300 

2/24,600 

23,700 

25 , 500 

Eastern  Washington 

14,170 

2/14,800 
2/  7,500 

17,200 

11,600 

17,200 

Western  Washington 

14,030 

2/  7,400 

11,900 

8,300 

Oregon,  all 

97,730 

2/69,400 

70,500 

104,000 

50,600 

Eastern  Oregon 

13,470 

15,400 

15,500 

10,200 

12,600 

Western  Oregon 

84,260 

2/54,000 

55,000 
Dry  Basis  3/ 

93,800 

38,000 

California 

195,200 

178,000 

171,000 

196,000 

160,000 

ij  Jor  seme  States  in  certain  years,  production  includes  some  quantities  unharvested  on  account  of 
market  conditions  or  scarcity  of  ij^vest  latior.     In  1841,  1942,  end  1S43,  estimates  of  such 
quantities  vrere  as  follc.vs  (tons):     1941  -  Pluas,  California,  5,000;  Prunes,  Eastern  Oregon,- 
500;  1942  -  Apricots,  California,  5,000-;  Plums,  Cslifornia,  8,000;  Prunes,  Western  Washington", 
1,800;  Western  Oregon,  13,000;  1943  -  Prones,  Western  Washington,  600;  Western  Oregon,  4,800. 

2f  Includes  the  follomng  quantities  harvested  "but  nat  utilized  due  to  excessive  cullage  (tons): 
1941  -  Eastern  Washingto'n,  500;  Western  Washington,  600;  Western  Oregon,  2,800;  1942  -  Western 
Washington,  200*  Zj  In  California,  the  drying  ratio  is  apr;ro:dmately  ^  pounds  of  fresh 

fruit' to  1  pound  dried.     In  some  years,  in  addition  to  the  dried  prunes  produced,  additional 

fuantities'of  primes  remained  unhatrvested  on  account  of  market  conditions  or  scarcity  of  harvest 
a"bor.     In  1941,  the  equivalent  of  10,000  tons  of  dried  prunes  r^as  not  harvested;  in  1942, 


1,000  tons. 


 MISCELIJ^SOUS  IRUITSJIHDJTIJTS 

Condition  «Jul_y_l  

•  1944 


production  l7 


Crop 


and  :  Average 

State  :  1933-42 


1943 
Percent 


Average 
1933-42 


1943 
Tons 


Indi  cated 
1944 


PIGS: 

California 
Dried 
Not  dried 
0LIV2S  : 

California 
AMNLS: 

California 
WAUTJTS  : 

California 

Oregon 


79 

58 
54 
76 


86 

53 

52 
76 


83 

57 
63 

84 


2/26,830 
11,940 

37,600 

13,390 

50,740 


73  71  73  ^3^9 10_ 

83  54 , 550' 


2  States  _75  

PILBERTS: 

Oregon  74                 73               74  2,367 

Washington  3/75                  63               83  408 

2  States    ~        Z  Z  Z  " 
AVOCADOS: 

59 


2/35,700 
23,000 

53,000 

16,000 

58,000 

 5^300. 

63.300' 


21,100 
65,000 


6,200 

830 


Florida 


72  75  S^'^IS  ?iP59. 

53  66  1,633  4,200 


1^/  Por  some  States  in  certain  years,  production  includes  some  quantities  tmharvested  on  account  of 

""n  1943,  est: 
regon,  100. 

hsj 


market  conditions  or  scarcity  of  hgirvest  lator.  In  1943,  estimates  of  such  quantities  were  as 
follows  (tonsj;    Walnuts,  Oregon,  200;  Filberts,  O3 


2I  Dry  "basis. 
Zj  Short- time  average. 
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FLMSEED 


Acreage 

i                  •  1 

eld  per  acre 

• 

Production 

State 

:  Harve 

sted 

:  For 

'Avera^-e 
;i953-42 

mui  — 

* 

] Average 
; 1933-42 

• 

t-  • 
t  t 

indi- 

: Ave rage : 
:1933-42: 

1943 

; harvest 
:  1944 

:   iy4»6  : 

cat  ed 
±^44 

:    1943  : 

t  • 
•  t 

cated 

1  0  A  A 

±y  44 

Thousand  acres 

Tl-  _  . .  T_  _  T  _ 

Thoussnd  t'lsh 

Sis 

T1  1 
111* 

9 

3 

12.0 

12.0 

108 

36  . 

Mi  ch.» 

8 

4 

5 

o  c 

o,  5 

7.5 

8.0 

73 

30 

40 

Wis, 

7 

12 

6 

10..  9 

11.0 

11.5 

78 

132 

69 

Minn, 

343 

1,  627 

92T 

o  r» 

C;  f 

9«  5 

9.0 

8 , 642 

15 ,45b 

8,343 

lov/a 

o  tr 

95 

348 

122 

10  r  2 

11.0 

9,0 

1,1d3 

3,  628 

1,093 

iViO  . 

6 

]  9 

C  '7 

5=  o 

5.0 

6.0 

35 

95 

84 

d .  JjaK, 

54S 

2,007 

1,024 

5»  0 

7.  5 

7.5 

3,078 

15,052 

7,680 

S .  DaK, 

142 

556 

295 

6^  2 

8..  5 

9,0 

1,109 

4,726 

2 ,655 

r^ebr . 

2 

10 

2 

1/  7.2 

8.0 

8,5 

18 

80 

17 

Kans, 

94 

293 

152 

Br.  6 

7  n 

4,0 

673 

2,051 

684 

Okla. 

1/  10 

54 

50 

1/  8c0 

6,5 

6.0 

.    1/  72 

351 

oUU 

Tex. 

1/  20 

34 

34 

1/  9.0 

8,0 

10.0 

1/173 

272 

340 

Mont , 

88 

568 

256 

4c.  8 

8.0 

7.5 

524 

4,544 

1,920 

I  daho 

1  /  4 

2 

1 

l/  8.9 

10.0 

9.0 

1/'  35 

20 

9 

Wyo. 

3 

1 

4,5 

4.5 

14 

4 

Ariz, 

1/  12 

22 

20 

1/21.9 

22.0 

22.0 

1/273 

484 

440 

Wash, 

1/  4 

1 

1 

1/11,0 

12.0 

11.0 

1/  38 

12 

11 

Oreg, 

1/  3 

5 

2 

1/11.0 

13.^0 

11.5 

1/  31 

65 

23 

Calif, 

1,'  90 

293 

164 

1/17,5 

16.0 

17.0 

1/1,565 

4,688 

2,788 

U.S. 

2,048 

5,867 

7.7 

8.9 

8.6 

17,180 

52,008 

26,541 

i/  Short -time  average. 

H3^iP 


State 


-  _Plan^eji_  _ 
1943  •  1944 


_Fi'ber  

Acreage 

 Hs^"\s  st  e_d 

Averai?,e : 


1938-42: 


1943 


j_  For 

: harvest 

i_  194:4  

Acres 


_  Plant_ed  _ 
1943  •  1944 


_Seed  

A£r_eage  

Harvested 


Average: 
1938-42:  ^ 


i^^or 
harvest 
1944 


Ind» 
111. 
Wis. 
Minn. 

Iowa 
Ky. 

Tenn. 


7,600 
43,000 
32,000 
46,000 
45,000 

4,400 


17,200 

22,200  3,200 
13,000 
17 , 000 
2,000  1,9  60 


5,700 

37,000 
29,000 
30,000 
40,000 
4,200 


16,900 
21,000 
12,000 
16,000  / 

1, -500  1/47,000     1,500  6y392jA0,000  1^200 
.  700  —  500 


U.S.  ^Z^jP99_  I^j.^^.^. 

1/  Revised. 


Z-_li5i°00_67,400:2/^7^VO0_  2,^00  ^-zj^4^,500  _r 
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iiiiiMiiniiiiiiii 

BEANS,  Dry  edilDle  i/ 

• 

Acre.age_ 

J  Yield  psr  acre  j_ 

_  Ei''o.duc_tion_ 

J  Harve_st_ed  

State  lAverage:  -,  q > „ 
:1933^>42:  ■ 

?or 
; harvest 
;  1944 

1933-^2' 

J 

1943  ,  ■"  : 
: 

Indi-  : 
cated  : 
1944  J, 

-ti  V  >^  -J.  cl^^ 

1933-42 

:             :  Indi- 
:     1943  : cated 
:  1944 

Thousand  acres 

Pounds 

Tho- 

usajid  ha^s 

2/ 

Maine 

8 

6 

5 

1,014 

1,080 

1 , 000 

88 

65 

50 

Yt.' 

3 

3 

1 

619 

650 

640 

16 

13 

6 

N,Y, 

147 

113 

119 

828 

990 

850 

1,225 

1,119 

:4,0T.2 

Mich, 

538 

5/617 

660 

829 

5/830 

830 

4,418 

5/5,121 

5,473 

¥is.' , 

4  ■ 

7 

3 

491 

650 

650 

18 

46  . 

20 

Minn, 

■ - 

8 

8 

434-. 

630 

580 

17 

50 

46 

•  •'•■^ 

4 

2 

600 

400 

24 

8 

S.Bak^.. 

2 

1 

275 

350 

 . 

6 

4 

19 

80 

55 

1,136 

1,150 

1,400 

239 

920 

770 

3 

1 

1 

5/  537 

240 

400 

9 

2 

4 

Tex,' 

7 

5 

200 

300 

4/14 

15 

l^ont. 

.20 

59 

27 

549 

338 

Idaho 

110 

162 

147 

*  1,453 

■  1 , 530 

1,500 

1,611 

2,479 

2,205 

•fyo/ . 

51 

112 

90 

'1,204 

"1,230 

1,260 

630 

1,378 

1,134 

Colo, 

300 

507 

355 

■  .■  464 

515 

600 

1,406 

3,118 

2,130 

N.Mex. 

178 

240 

240 

■  339 

330 

350 

537 

792 

840 

Ariz. 

11 

14 

15 

449 

600 

550 

50 

84 

82 

"Utah  • 

-3/  '4 

10 

11 

3/  659 

1,000 

800 

3/  30 

100 

88 

1/ash,' 

2 

4 

4 

3/1,045 

'1,100 

1,200 

21 

44 

48 

Oreg, 

2 

3 

2 

733  - 

-  '1,000  ■• 

950 

12 

30 

19 

Galif 

_  350  _ 

 ^442_ 

^  -  ^1 

_  _lj.2V2_ 

_  Il4.i69_ 

1»231  _ 

_4^470_ 

_  5,169  _ 

.  5,061 

ii.s. 

1,756 

5/2,400 

2,162 

858.7 

5/880:13. 

895.4 

15,133  5/21,123 

19,358 

!/•  includes  "beans  grown  for  seed," 
2/  Eags  of  100'  pounds*  (uncleaned) . 
3/  Shorts-time  average, 
4/;  Not  including  31ackeye  peas, 
5/  Revised 


RICE  . 


—  ! ■  Acreage 

• 

Yie")  d  -oer  acre 

:  Production 

i.  _  _Harx®J.^^^_  _! 

For  : 

:  :  Indi- 
^verage  ^  -, 
lorini  1^:     1943    :  cated 

 :  J.  1944_ 

; Average  ;     _  ; 

•1933^42  '  ^'^-'^  ' 
•  •  * 
«     • 

Indi- 

State- :  Aver  age : :  ^  : 
 J.1 333-421.  _  _  _ 

harvest 
_  1944_  J. 

cated 
_1 9-^^  _ 

Thousand  acres 


Bushels 


Thous and  "oushe  1  s 


Ark, 

130 

253 

268 

50.3 

47.0 

48.0 

9,068 

11,891 

12,864 

La, 

.482 

521 

571 

40.9 

38.5 

38.0 

19,663 

23,908 

21,698 

Tex, 

243 

39S 

392 

49.9 

■  51.0 

51.0 

12,004 

20,193 

19,992 

.Calif. 

131 

230 

246 

68.9 

61.0 

63.0 

8,892 

14,030 

15,498 

U.S.' 

1,035 

1,500 

1,477 

48.1 

•  45.7 

47.4 

49,626 

70,025 

70,052 
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MONTHLY  MILK  PRODUCTION  ON  FARMS,  UNITED  STAT3S 
1933-42  Average,  1943,  and  1944 


Month  :  Average"*;  ;  ;1944  TAverage"*;  ; 

 iJ-l'5^~^J^_}l  t  _  _  1  J-l  Z.  -  ^•i943_:_1933-42__;_^f        _\  _ 

Million  pounds   Pet.  Pounds 

May  10,858         11,873        11,904         100         2.70         2.81  2.78 

J-une   11,  2S0  12^576  i2_i.540  ^100  ^2_^89  3.  07_  _  _3^02  _ 

Jan,"June  'incl,        55,  Oil  61,581        61,672         100.1      2.34         2. 50^       2.46  ' 


MILK  PRODUCED  PSR  MILK  COW  IN  H3RDS  KEPT  SY  RSP0RT3HS  l/ 


• 

J-ly  1 

:      State  : 

July  1 

and 

; Ave rage  : 

1943 

• 

:        and  : 

Average 

1943  * 
*  • 

1944 

Division 

%  1933-42  ; 

1944 

• 

;     Division  ; 

1933-42 

Pounds 

Po'onds 

Me. 

16.8 

19.4 

19.5 

;  Md. 

16.3  " 

17.5 

17.1 

N.H. 

17.1 

19.7 

18.0 

:  Va. 

13.4 

14.0 

13.4 

Vt. 

18.3 

21.0 

20.1 

;  W.Va. 

14.4 

14.2 

13.9 

Mass. 

19.0 

19.5 

20.6  ! 

.  N.  C. 

12.9 

13.8 

13.8 

Conn. 

19.0 

19.5 

19,5  : 

.  S.  C. 

11.1 

12.2 

10.8 

N.  Y. 

21.7 

23.2 

22.9  : 

,  Ga. 

9.3 

10,2 

.  9.7 

N.J. 

21.1 

21.8 

21.7  ; 

S.ATL. 

12.  56 

13.  58 

13.  07 

Pa. 

20.0 

20.1 

19, 6  ; 

Ky. 

13.6 

14.9 

.  13.6 

N.  A!IL. 

20. 22 

21.49 

20.91  ; 

Tenn. 

11.7 

13.1 

11.9 

Ohio 

18. B 

18.7 

18.7  : 

Ala. 

8.9 

9.4 

10.1 

Ind.  . 

16.9 

18.0 

17.1  : 

Kiss. 

8.1 

"<8--4 

111. 

17.4 

17.9 

17.8  : 

Ark. 

10.0 

10.0-  ■ 

.  9.8 

Mich. 

21o2 

21.9 

21.5  : 

Okla. 

12.4 

12.4 

12.  i- 

Mis. 

21,9 

23.2 

21.4  : 

Tex. 

10.4 

10.1 

9.8 

E.  N.  CEWS. 

19.  83 

20.95 

20. 00  : 

S.  CSNT. 

10.72 

11.23 

10.62 

Minn. 

19.9 

20.8 

18.8  : 

Mont. 

18.3 

20.6 

19,6 

Iowa 

17.6 

18.8 

18.0  : 

Idaho 

21.0 

21.1 

22.2 

Mo. 

12.3 

13.3 

13. 3  : 

Wyo. 

17.1 

18.6 

18.6 

N.  Dak. 

18.2 

18.0 

18.1  : 

Colo. 

17.0 

18.6 

18.4 

S.  Dak*:, 

15.8 

17.1 

15.6  : 

Wash. 

21.8 

22.5 

22.8 

Netr. 

16,7 

18.2 

15.9  : 

Oreg, 

20.0 

21.9 

21.8 

Kans« 

14,9 

15.9 

14,6  : 

Calif. 

20.1 

21.5 

22.5 

V/.  N.  CENT. 

16,68 

17.67 

16. 51  ; 

^VEST 

18.98 

20.85 

20.  82 

U.  s. 

16.  61 

17.65 

16.89 

1^/    Averages  represent  the  reported  daily  milk  production  of  herds  kept  hy  reporters 
divided  "by  the  total  nuraher  of  milk  cows  (in  milk  or  dry)  in  these  herds. 
Figures  for  New  England  States  and  New  Jersey  are  "based  on  coralDined  returns  from 
crop  and  special  dairy  reporters.     Figures  for  other  States,  regions  and  U.  S. 
are  "based  on  returns  from  crop  reporters  only.     The  regional  averages  are  tased 
in  part  on  records  of  less  important  dairy  States  not  shown  separately,  as 
follows:     North  Atlantic,  Rhode  Island;  South  Atlantic,  Delaware  and  Florida; 
South  Central,  Louisiana;  Western,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Utah  and  Nevada. 
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jimm  mcr  prohuctioit, 

Sg.-s  per 
 100  la;;^ers_ 


State 


Niunber  of  layers  on 
_hand  during  June  


 ^Total 

Durinf:  Jujie 


p^rp_duced  

:  J  an,  to.  J\me,incl, 


■L/ X  v  JL  o  J- U 11  « 

1945  J. 

1944  : 

1943  J. 

1944  : 

1  QA'^  » 
X  J^O  I 

1944  : 

1943  JL 

1  QAA 
Xf -'I 

Thoijisands 

Num"ber 

Millions 

"Me 

X  1  U  xJKJ 

1  5P8 

X  ,  vJoO 

1  707 

1  555 

3P 

P7 

PI  5 

PI  1 
<oX  X 

i.  .  XI, 

1  494- 

1  504 

1  50P 

1    51 4 

X  ,  UX^ 

P4. 

?5 

Cj\J 

1  7P 

X  1  c> 

1  QQ 

Xj  J 

V  «  • 

vj  X  o 

8PP 

1  770 

1  8P7 

1  4 

X*! 

1  5 

X  kJ 

93 

1  00 
xuu 

vi  PI'S.  G 

l  ie***-    O  0 

3  8?^ 

1  O  O  w 

3  534 

1  575 

1  535 

50 

59 

4^4 

-L  X 

459 

"R.  I 

347 

357 

1  536 

1  595 

6 

AO 

4"^ 

2  ,148 

2  .176 

1  590 

1  572 

34 

34 

237 

P5R 

11,370 

11 ,462 

1 ,644 

1 . 598 

1  87 

X  U  1 

195 

1 ,183 

1 .286 

X  }  Ow  W 

"'W.J. 

5,451 

5,572 

1,539 

1 ,554 

84 

87 

549 

595 

-Pa. 

15.001 

1 5 . 39  6 

1 ,587 

1  596 

238 

246 

l_i552 

1 . 563 

N .  Atl . 

42,304 

42j.651 

1 .503 

1  630 

678 

695 

4.485 

4  .824 

Ohio 

16,3-43 

15  262 

1  587 

1  566 

258 

255 

1,629 

1  753 

""Ind. 

11 , 750 

11. 3  no 

1  602 

1  560 

1 80 

177 

1 ,236 

]  .252 

""111. 

17,780 

18,317 

1 ,505 

1 ,452 

P58 

266 

1,659 

1  801 

Mien. 

9  ,253 

9,853 

1  :  638 

1 ,638 

1  5? 

162 

927 

1 .061 

Wis,. 

13,056 

14.238 

1     r-  50 

1  520 

215 

231 

1 . 311 

1_,453 

E.il-Centjt. 

68  ,112 

70  .048 

1  589 

1  553 

l_j082 

1  091 

6.  762 

7_»319 

Mir  "n 

M                1^11  , 

21  9P^ 

PI  1  55 

1"  5^0 

1  55P 

353 

345 

2,114 

2  .295 

yj  vj  (:X 

26.945 

28  .255 

1  560 

1  530 

432 

2,502 

2,759 

Mo 

19  662 

19  571 

1  530 

1 

OJX 

301 

1 ,858 

1  994 

4  904 

4  606 

1  554 

1  527 

76 

70 

339 

432 

S  Dai^. 

•  X'  cw—  ^ 

7 . 239 

7  555 

1  560 

1  556 

113 

X  X  C> 

118 

631 

7C9 

11,839 

■  12,605 

1 , 590 

1 ,566 

1  88 

X  0  0 

197 

1,200 

1 ,265 

Kars 

14^254 

.  _13,710  _ 

.  _l-i539  

.  1  »J33  _ 

PI  9 

OX  »> 

_  _210_  _ 

-  1 ,41 7  _ 

_  1 ,422  _ 

W.N,  Centjt, 

105  827 

107  458 

1  "^73 

1  557 

l_j580__ 

1  673 

10.111 

10_,896_ 

Del, 

751 

79'7 

1  ^'05 

1    51 1 

X  ,  vJXX 

11 

13 

xt^ 

75 

82 

Mr!  ' 

"?  "595 

p"  7  ^7 

1  458 

1  505 

38 

42 

251 

272 

6  558 

■    6  81  8 

1  41  3 

X  ,  i  X  0 

1  385 

3  0 

94 

625 

649 

W 

o  ,  o^^  o 

^   ARP  . 
0  ,  r±  -  J  0 

1  584. 

1  5'^0 

53 

53 

329 

334 

11-  c 

7  8  P.I 

8  08^ 

1  P78 

1    1 8P 
X  ,  xoo 

1  01 

X  VJX 

96 

653 

634 

kj ,  u , 

0  ,  U  r  X 

1    "!  40 

1    1  pp 

X  ,  XOC 

00 

34 

203 

217 

6 ,144 

6 . 304 

1 ,188 

1  182 

7*^ 
1  0 

75 

434 

441 

_  1,702 

1.341 

_          .J-  1  JL 

1  2^9 

P'7 

 19  _ 

 143_ 

155_ 

S  Atl 

•^P  7AO 

1  5'^P 

1  '^o^ 

425 

4P5 

2.693 

_2.^764_ 

• . 

C  ,  O  ^  ( 

7  8*^ 

1  f^8 

1    "^8  5 
X  ,  oc  0 

122 

1  09 

xw  ^ 

817 

812 

8  PP8 

8  O^^-"^ 
0  ,\Jw  0 

1  "^RO 

1  PQ5 

TIP 
XXiO 

1  05 

XVJ  \J 

732 

742 

AT  n 

^  ^ 

5  P4-4. 

1  ^Rl 

1  P54. 

P'X 

78 

^-82 

464 

1  I  -i-  S>  t3  , 

O  ,  ' J  t  c 

0  ,  (C-x 

1     1  1  0 
X  J  x±(J 

1  OQP 

57 

58 

4-15 

431 

Ark 

5  7P5 

7"  0/  P 

1  OAP 

1  POQ 

84- 

85 

500 

518 

■U  Cl.'  , 

3  81 1 

J  OPR 

1  OP*^ 
X  ,UOo 

1  OPQ 

AT 

^X 

44 

250 

267 

1  n  047 

1  0 

1  44-5 

1  A70 

1  AR 

1  54 

995 

1,069 

pi;  7pc 

pt=;  7nP, 

  <J  >  1  Jj  Q  

 X  1  0  c'  0  

'7P5 

348 

-lid 

2.078 

2j.2i54_ 

7'-'  70^2 

7r'  f:;T  7 

1  '^P7 

1  '^11 

 X_j_«_)XX  

Q  7Q 

991 

i/X  __ 

6  270 

6_i537_ 

M  n  Ti  "h 
i*iU  11  u  , 

J. ,  0  0 

1  7PP 

1  RPv5 
X ,  00  0 

X  ,  DDD 

P5 

P7 

152 

JL  w 

162" 

iu-aiio 

1  871 

P'OPQ 

1  P7P 

1  581 

X  ,  OOX 

'^l 
ox 

3^ 

181 

204 

vnyc  • 

693 

720 

1 ,625 

1  ,560 

XX 

11 

6^ 

68 

V.;OXO  » 

3,126 

3  ,514 

1,584 

1 ,566 

RO 

55 

'  306 

315 

Xl    «  1  A  V 

1,068 

1,111 

1,356 

1,398 

14 

16 

92 

96 

Ariz, 

514 

484 

1,446 

1,365 

7 

7 

48 

47 

Utah 

1,926 

2,248 

1,500 

1,665 

29 

37 

192 

213 

Uev, 

225 

253 

1,593 

1,596 

4 

4 

22 

Wash.  _ 

5,294 

5,035 

1,660 

r,68o 

89 

85 

548 

532 

Oreg. 

2,814 

2,908 

1,671 

1,674 

47 

49 

298 

306 

Calif.  

_13,535  _ 

14_,.344 

1 .464  _ 

1_^659 

_  _198_  _ 

238  _ 

la.254_ 

l_r350_ 

West_^ 

_32,756 

_  34^369_ 

_  1»545  _ 

1_l632 

 506  

561 

3^138 

_3_^323_ 

U.S. 

355,700  _ 

_362j.895_ 

-  1  »50i  _ 

_1^498_ 

__5j,350  

5,437  _ 

33^4:59_ 

35j662_ 

m  57 
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40 
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Peaches 
Peanut  s 


Pears  .  .  .  .  , 
Peas  (Dry).  .  . 
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Popcorn  , 
P'otatoes. 
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Sye 
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